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FRIEND,  A GRINGO,  FOR  HIS  TEMPERANCE  IN 
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Thou,  who  when  fears  attack 
Bidst  them  avaunt,  and  Black 
Care,  at  the  horseman’s  hack 
Perching,  unseatest; 

Sweet  when  the  morn  is  gray. 

Sweet  when  they’ve  cleared  away 
Lunch;  and  at  close  of  day 
Possibly  sweetest! 

C.  S.  Calverly. 

An  American  boy,  aged  seven,  played  one 
day  in  the  garden  of  the  Tivoli  in  Mexico  City. 
A military  band  struck  up  the  national  anthem. 
The  lad  knew  that  President  Porfirio  Diaz  must 
be  near,  for  only  in  his  presence  could  that 
stirring  battle  hymn  be  played.  The  music 
ceased,  and  from  a banquet  hall  stepped  the 
grizzled  old  warrior-president  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  banqueteers. 

Passing  near  where  the  small  Yankee  stood, 
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the  genial  hero  of  a hundred  battles  and  a thou- 
sand dinners  strode  over  onto  the  lawn,  patted 
the  youngster  on  the  head  and,  with  a kindly 
smile,  said,  “Gringuito  simpatico!”  Then  he 
walked  on,  leaving  the  lad  petrified  with  as- 
tonishment and  pride. 

On  the  graveled  path,  the  presidente  dropped 
the  stub  of  a long  cigarette.  The  diminutive 
Gringo,  seeing  there  a concrete  memento  of  the 
occasion,  picked  it  up  when  the  company  had 
passed  on  and  ran  with  it  to  find  his  fellows  of 
the  gang,  whom  he  would  turn  green  with  envy. 

The  story  of  that  cigarette,  as  he  told  it  to 
his  companions,  had  grown  to  epic  proportions. 
Their  eyes  were  big  with  the  credulous  wonder 
of  boyhood  as  they  listened  to  the  proud  report 
of  the  presidential  speech  accompanying  the 
presentation  of  the  obviously  aristocratic  ciga- 
rillo. The  award  of  a Congressional  Medal  or 
the  Victoria  Cross  could  not  have  made  a more 
profound  impression.  Lighting  the  butt  again, 
the  hero  passed  it  on  to  make  its  round  of  the 
gang.  Reverentially  it  went  from  one  to  another 
until  they  felt  themselves  smoke-brothers  under 
the  patronage  of  Don  Porfirio,  their  supreme 
military  idol. 
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Years  later  the  fates  seem  to  have  decreed 
that  the  gringuito  simpdtico  was  to  become  a 
tobacco  merchant.  His  father  sold  Bibles  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Mexico.  These  came 
by  freight  in  long  deep  boxes  of  white  pine, 
making  admirable  building  blocks.  The  boy  and 
a friend  or  two  constructed  out  of  them  a pic- 
turesque factory  in  a comer  of  the  garden  by 
the  street,  and  hung  out  a sign  which  read: 

CIGARS 
One  Cent 

Collecting  his  father’s  cigar  stumps,  which 
were  many  and  quite  long,  for  the  gentleman 
was  an  extravagantly  wasteful  smoker,  the  boy 
unrolled  them,  carefully  preserving  the  wrapper 
and  turned  the  tobacco  into  thin,  short  cigars 
which  sold  easily  at  a centavo  apiece.  The  busi- 
ness prospered  until  one  day  fond  parents  con- 
cluded that  continual  exposure  to  tobacco  might 
lead  their  boy  to  become  an  early  victim  of  a 
pernicious  habit,  and  the  works  were  closed 
down. 

When  the  little  Gringo  had  grown  into  the 
years  of  later  adolescence  and  the  early  twenties 
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his  days  were  spent  largely  in  riding  along  the 
rocky  mountain  trails  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Though  he  seldom  used  tobacco  at  this  time, 
there  was  always  a package  of  cigarettes  in  the 
pocket  of  his  shirt.  He  had  learned  that  they 
were  friendly  keys  to  hospitality,  and  that  at 
times  they  were  of  more  value  as  weapons  of 
defense  than  six-shooter  or  rifle.  In  fact,  when 
Madero’s  revolution  hung  like  a black  cloud 
across  the  northern  horizon,  it  was  much  safer 
to  discard  side-arms  and  depend  upon  one’s 
wits  and  the  cigarette  to  keep  one  out  of  trouble. 
Many  a covetous  gentleman  of  the  road  was 
turned  amicable  and  even  protectively  helpful 
through  the  sharing  of  tobacco.  Often  the  mere 
passing  of  a cigarette,  together  with  a smile  and 
a few  hospitable  Spanish  words,  established  a 
camaraderie  where  otherwise  tliere  might  have 
lurked  danger  and  even  death  itself,  for  those 
were  precarious  days  for  the  foreigner  travel- 
ing in  the  hills.  Seldom  did  tobacco  fail  to  break 
down  barriers  and  open  friendly  relationships 
with  the  natives  of  a troubled  land.  Once  only 
did  the  Gringo  find  himself  flatly  and  finally  re- 
pulsed in  his  overtures.  It  was  this  way. 

Clambering  down  a narrow  and  slippery  don- 
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key  trail  in  the  silver  region  of  Jalisco,  he  met 
a small  brown  urchin  carrying  a huge  fagot 
of  firewood  on  his  back.  The  boy  cried  softly 
to  himself  as  he  trudged  along  over  the  sharp, 
flinty  stones.  His  feet  were  bleeding  a little, 
and  he  would  pause  now  and  then  for  a deep 
breath,  and  to  sigh  a wistful  Ave  Maria  San- 
tisima  as  he  gazed  down  the  long,  tortuous  way 
below  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The 
sympathetic  Gringo  felt  sorry  for  the  lad  and 
asked  if  he  might  help  him  carry  the  burden 
for  a way.  His  shoes  were  heavy  and  could 
stand  the  rough  going  better.  The  lad  stopped 
by  a big  boulder  and  eyed  the  stranger  quiz- 
zically and  half  afraid;  then,  through  a film 
of  tears  he  said:  “Senor,  many  thanks,  but  my 
father  would  beat  the  diablo  out  of  me  if  I let 
you  help.  He  is  down  the  trail  ahead  of  us,  and 
probably  even  now  he  is  angry  because  I am 
slow.” 

Shouldering  the  great  bundle  of  dry  sticks, 
he  stumbled  along  down  the  steep  incline.  But 
it  seemed  so  cruel  a task  that  the  Americano 
walked  up  behind  the  boy,  seized  the  fagot,  and, 
throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  carried  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canon.  There,  as  though  from 
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nowhere,  suddenly  rose  an  old  Indian,  brand- 
ishing a gnarled  stick  and  evidently  choking 
with  rage.  For  a long  minute  he  stood  eye- 
ing the  pair  with  an  evil  look  of  hatred  and 
malice.  Then  he  burst  forth  into  torrential  elo- 
quence : 

“Is  it  not  enough  for  you  Gringos  to  rob  us 
of  our  land,  our  mines,  our  forests,  and  to  make 
us  your  slaves?  Must  you  now  begin  interfering 
with  the  education  of  our  children?  Have  I not 
tried  to  make  my  boy  a good  pack-mule  like 
the  rest  of  us?  If  he  is  to  be  driven  over  these 
hills  all  his  life  that  you  accursed  foreigners 
may  get  rich,  shall  I not  make  him  hard  now, 
and  able,  like  a donkey,  to  bear  his  load?  And 
you  would  make  my  boy  a gentleman!” 

This,  and  much  more,  fell  on  the  astonished 
ear  of  the  “accursed  foreigner,”  and,  when  the 
old  man  paused  for  breath,  out  came  the  pack 
of  ever  faithful  cigarettes.  But  for  once  the 
talisman  failed.  With  a cataract  of  picturesque 
mountaineer  profanity  the  grizzled  parent 
turned  his  back  and,  shouting  to  his  boy  to  fol- 
low, made  off  with  a parting  shot,  which,  being 
interpreted,  was:  “And  now  you  would  even  try 
to  buy  us  off  with  our  own  native  tobacco!  To 
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hell  with  your  damned  machine-made  ciga- 
rettes!” 

Thus  another  lesson  was  learned.  Even  to- 
bacco is  not  always  infallible  as  an  adjuster  of 
social  tensions  and  may  fail  in  a crisis;  make 
not  your  trust  in  it  too  strong. 

And  now  the  gringuito  simpdtico  of  Don  Por- 
firio’s  day,  grown  into  philosophic  middle  age, 
glances  back  over  memories  tobacconic,  won- 
dering how  much  his  own  experience  with  the 
sovereign  herb  (some  call  it  the  vile  weed)  will 
tend  to  prejudice  him  in  his  research  for  and 
the  construction  of  a hook  upon  tobacco. 

He  smoked  surreptitiously  as  a boy,  after  the 
manner  of  most  boys,  from  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential adventure.  During  his  boarding-school 
days  in  the  North,  he  smoked  occasionally 
simply  because  it  was  against  the  rules.  When 
his  father  died  of  tobacco  heart  (as  the  doctors 
called  it)  he  ceased  smoking  for  a number  of 
years,  fearful  of  physiological  dangers,  and  of 
following  the  way  of  his  departed  parent.  Later 
he  thought  it  might  he  possible  for  a man  to 
smoke,  not  cigar  upon  cigar,  like  an  endless 
chain  of  brown  links,  but  moderately  and  with- 
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out  ill  effect.  He  tried,  and  found  that  the  habit 
of  smoking  tended  to  increase  in  quantity,  slowly, 
insidiously,  but  most  persistently,  and  despite 
sundry  efforts  to  be  temperate.  He  burned  his 
pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  hearth  and  lived  for 
several  years  thereafter  in  strict  continence  fu- 
mific.  A friend,  who  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  true  art  of  smoking,  converted  him  once  more 
to  the  pipe,  and  since  that  time  he  has  found  to- 
bacco an  occasional  pleasure,  and  one  that  can 
be  enjoyed  now  and  then  without  fear  of  becom- 
ing “enslaved”  to  a mere  automatic  and  nervous 
habit. 

A childhood  wish  to  become  a wealthy  to- 
bacco merchant,  which  was  suddenly  repressed 
by  parental  authority,  may  in  part  account  for 
the  present  interest  in  producing  a book!  But  it 
is  the  author’s  desire  to  make  the  work  as  nearly 
fair,  open-minded,  and  scientifically  founded  as 
is  possible  to  one  who  takes  a keen  personal 
interest  in  the  subject  matter.  It  is  his  wish  to 
boil  down  and  sugar  off  the  gist  of  the  history, 
biology,  physiology,  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  economics  of  a relatively  new  and  almost 
universal  custom  of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  are  a few  facts,  fancies,  and  his- 
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torical  notes  upon  the  use  of  tobacco  by  man 
and  womankind.  They  result  in  no  attempt  at 
a final  generalization  but  have  led  to  a fairly 
definite  conclusion  concerning  the  author’s  own 
individual  attitude  and  practice.  Rules  or  guide- 
posts  for  others  there  are  none,  save  those  which 
Aristotle  gave  us  long  ago,  and  which  Epicurus 
attempted  to  live  in  practice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a book  as  this  will 
make  the  ardent  tobacconist,  intent  on  profits 
only,  believe  that  it  was  written  under  subsidy 
of  the  anti-tobacco  league,  and  that  the  tobac- 
cophobe  will  be  sure  the  sinister  smoke  trust  is 
behind  it  with  a bribe.  For  if  this  be  true,  then 
we  may  have  struck  the  happy  mean  which  will 
be  welcome  to  the  man  or  woman  who  takes  with 
a large  pinch  of  salt,  both  the  elegant  posters 
and  huge  electric  signs  celebrating  tobacco  as 
a gift  of  heaven,  and  the  pamphlets  and  tracts 
condemning  it  as  a noxious  affliction  from  hell. 

And  when  the  angel  of  that  darker  smoke  taps 
out  his  empty  pipe,  while  Earth,  great  human 
ash-receiver  that  she  is,  welcomes  both  fumi- 
phobe  and  tobaccophile  alike,  may  there  arise 
a wisp  of  curling  blue  smoke  to  Gitchi  Manitou 
the  Mighty.  For  he  once  called  all  men  together 
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to  share  the  Calumet  of  Peace  and,  departing, 
left  them  the  rose,  the  thorn,  the  grape,  and  the 
weed,  calling  each  one  good. 

On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 

On  the  Great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry, 

Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty 
Stood  erect  and  called  the  nations. 

Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  the  red-stone  of  the  quarry 
With  his  hands  he  broke  a fragment. 

Moulded  it  into  a pipe-head. 

Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures; 

And  erect  upon  the  mountains 
Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty 
Smoked  the  Calumet,  the  Peace  Pipe 
As  a signal  to  the  nations. 
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Chapter  I:  WHY  DO  HUMANS  SMOKE? 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 

The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn. 

Wanting  thee! 

For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die! 

Charles  Lamb. 

Why  does  the  world  smoke?  For  pleasure,  an- 
swers the  practical  man,  looking  a large  univer- 
sal fact  in  the  face.  Smoking,  he  says,  is  the  only 
new  pleasure  which  humanity  has  discovered 
since  Bacchus  first  made  wine.  Man  labors  be- 
cause he  has  to,  but  he  eats,  drinks,  hears,  smells, 
and  smokes  those  things  which  he  has  learned  to 
like.  Eating  remains  a fundamental  necessity.  So 
does  drinking  water.  But  music,  dancing,  alco- 
hol, and  tobacco  are  luxuries  of  individual  taste, 
and  are  practised  for  fun.  This  is  a smoking 
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world  because  men  and  women  like  to  smoke. 
Otherwise  why  would  the  human  race  consume 
each  year  more  than  a pound  of  tobacco  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  face  of  the 
globe? 

If  this  answer  is  sufficient,  one  may  close  our 
book  right  here,  for  it  seeks  to  find  a solution  to 
the  question:  Why  do  men  and  women  like  to 
smoke?  Among  the  many  current  theories  on  the 
subject  we  find  the  following: 

The  use  of  tobacco,  whether  indulged  in  a nor- 
mal or  an  abnormal  sense,  is  either  a continua- 
tion of  an  infantile  autoerotic  gratification  or  a 
regression  to  it.  So  says  the  psychoanalyst,  with 
the  emphasis  of  his  dogma  that  all  is  sex. 

The  excessive  use  of  salt,  the  use  of  pepper, 
mustard,  vinegar,  and  the  free  use  of  meats, 
coffee,  and  tea  all  create  nervousness  and  unrest. 
They  produce  feverish  conditions  of  the  system. 
To  afford  relief,  narcotics  are  resorted  to,  and 
we  use  tobacco.  Thus  speaks  the  dietitian,  to 
whom  all  earth’s  ills  are  due  to  faulty  nutrition. 

The  ambivalence  of  modern  civilized  life,  the 
swing  from  one  extreme  to  another  of  intensity 
in  work  or  play,  calls  for  a physiological  bal- 
ancer, says  the  neurologist.  When  the  nervous 
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system  is  depressed,  nicotine  stimulates.  When 
it  is  excited,  nicotine  acts  as  a sedative.  The  de- 
pressive results  are  more  marked  than  the  stim- 
ulative; therefore  the  excitement,  stress,  and 
strain  of  to-day’s  fast  pace  of  living  favors  a 
sedative  of  this  sort. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  a strictly  social  custom, 
maintains  the  sociologist.  The  fashion,  once  set, 
involves  the  majority  of  individuals  in  any  one 
group.  Witness  the  taking  of  snuff  in  Queen 
Anne’s  day  in  England,  and  under  Louis  le 
Grand  in  France.  One  would  have  almost  as 
soon  come  to  court  without  stockings  as  without 
a snuff-box.  Remove  the  social  significance  of  to- 
bacco, and  its  use  would  die  out  in  a generation. 

Not  a few  men  and  women  of  science  and  let- 
ters attribute  the  custom  of  smoking  to  original 
sin,  or  to  the  universal  folly  of  mankind  in  lik- 
ing to  do  what  ought  to  be  left  undone.  For  in- 
stance, Charles  Richet,  once  winner  of  the  Nobel 
prize  in  physiology,  writes  as  one  having  au- 
thoritv: 


On  this  subject  I can  speak  as  an  expert  for  I am  a 
great  smoker.  I have  fettered  myself  with  this  habit 
with  no  better  excuse  than  universal  folly.  A stupid 
slavery  for  which  I lack  the  courage  to  break  away. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  noxious.  It  contains  dangerous 
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gases,  oxide  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic  acid,  nicotine 
fumes.  And  yet  I live  in  the  midst  of  these  poisons.  I 
injure  my  appetite,  my  memory,  my  sleep,  and  the 
action  of  my  heart  by  breathing  noxious  vapors.  To 
excuse  myself  I cannot  even  claim,  like  many  smokers, 
that  tobacco  is  harmless,  since  I am  well  aware  that 
it  is  harmful,  extremely  harmful. 

My  mania  for  smoking  is  a fresh  and  unexpected 
proof  of  man’s  incorrigible  folly.  Tobacco  is  a stupid 
habit  to  which  I am  enslaved  while  all  the  time  fully 
realizing  my  stupidity.  And  because  I am  more  alive 
to  it  than  other  men,  I am  more  to  blame. 

Before  taking  on  an  additional  burden  of 
theoretical  answers,  let  us  follow  these  five  a bit 
further.  We  have:  infantile  autoerotism,  abnor- 
mal diet,  nervous  excitement  or  depression, 
fashion,  and  human  folly,  from  which  to  begin. 

The  psychoanalyst  spreads  imaginary  wings 
and  makes  the  guess  that  primitive  North  Amer- 
icans found  in  tobacco  smoke  a means  of  start- 
ling their  enemies,  by  seeming  bigger  and  more 
powerful.  They  inhaled  tobacco  smoke  to  blow 
it  out  in  great  clouds  at  their  enemies,  creating 
the  impression  of  fire-eaters,  thus  becoming  the 
forerunners  of  our  modern  smoke  screen.  In  this 
way  the  infantile  desire  to  be  big  found  partial 
expression,  and,  once  a war  was  over,  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  hung  on  because  it  became  as- 
sociated with  this  form  of  incipient  megalo- 
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mania!  One  may  put  that  in  his  mental  pipe  and 
smoke  it  without  much  fear  of  being  poisoned  by 
excess  of  truth. 

When  we  recall  our  knee-pants  days,  however, 
do  we  not  recognize  an  element  of  verity  in  the 
theory  that  smoking  and  feeling  big,  or  grown- 
up, have  something  very  much  in  common?  Dis- 
counting the  Indian  pipe-myth,  and  even  the 
theory  that  smoking  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
desire  of  the  primitive  medicine  man  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Great  Spirit,  from  whom  fire 
comes,  we  may  grant  that  the  emulation  of  elders 
and  biggers  plays  a considerable  role  in  why  we 
start  to  smoke. 

We  are  told  too  that  civilized  man,  freed  from 
the  gnawing  biological  hunger  for  food  which 
was  common  to  our  primitive  ancestors,  retains 
in  his  cosmos  dim  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  this 
hunger,  manifest  in  an  instinctive  craving  for 
things  to  taste  and  chew.  Added  to  this  is  the 
erogenic  function  of  the  mouth,  as  manifest  in 
sucking  thumbs  and  kissing  other  lips.  Combine 
the  rudimentary  hunger  for  food,  as  manifested 
in  a desire  to  taste  and  chew,  with  the  compli- 
cated hunger  of  sex  as  revealed  in  the  impulse  to 
kiss,  and  we  have  another  psychoanalytic  expla- 
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nation  for  the  joy  of  sucking  a pipe-stem  or  tast- 
ing the  rather  bitter  end  of  a cigar!  This  is  a 
partial  answer  quite  captivating  to  those  who  de- 
light in  the  speculations  of  genetic  psychology. 
For  if  Stanley  Hall  is  right  it  may  some  day  he 
shown  that  our  joy  in  chewing  gum  or  tobacco  or 
toothpicks  is  an  atavistic  echo  of  those  hungry 
days  when  the  race  was  glad  to  find  bugs  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  discover  the  carcass  of  a 
lion’s  victim  to  satisfy  the  first  of  man’s  funda- 
mental desires. 

Corollary  to  all  this  is  the  assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  psychoanalyst  that  smoking  is  a normal 
outlet  for  considerable  bottled-up  eroticism,  and, 
in  normal  people,  a healthy  reaction  to  life.  In 
fact  this  school  of  psychologists  looks  rather  with 
suspicion  upon  the  abstainer  as  suffering  from 
some  physical  or  nervous  disturbance. 

Both  the  hunger  theory  and  the  sex  theory  are 
combined  in  the  guess  of  the 'geneticist  that  we 
like  to  hold  cigar,  pipe,  or  cigarette  between  our 
lips  because,  as  infants,  we  enjoyed  the  occupa- 
tion of  nursing.  Those  days,  consciously  for- 
gotten, are  revived  by  proxy  in  the  process  of 
smoking. 

Then  there  is  the  medical  opinion  that,  once 
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having  established  a tolerance  for  tobacco  after 
our  first  unpleasant  introduction  to  the  weed,  we 
enjoy,  by  smoking,  the  feeling  of  having  over- 
come incipient  nausea.  It  is  as  though  as  warriors 
we  had  resisted  the  attack  of  an  enemy  armed 
with  poisoned  arrows.  We  feel  the  onslaught  of 
distressing  symptoms  ever  so  feebly,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously.  The  defense  mechanism  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  us  swings  into  action 
and  subdues  the  symptoms,  and  we  “feel  good” 
because  we  do  not  feel  so  badly  as  we  might!  In 
this  victory,  or  apparent  victory,  lies  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  smoking.  This  theory  fits  nicely  with 
that  of  the  psychoanalyst  and  is  just  about  as 
conclusive. 

A lawyer,  psychologist,  and  poet,  who  tried 
living  without  tobacco  for  a year  or  two,  returned 
once  more  to  his  beloved  pipes.  “Remember,”  he 
said,  “that  this  hard-boiled  generation  may  need 
to  be  poisoned  loose  of  inhibitions  and  sophisti- 
cations of  spirit  before  it  can  appreciate  the 
things  of  the  heart — the  poetry  of  a camp-fire, 
or  of  Fiona  Macleod.” 

As  to  diet,  the  habits  of  people  vary  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  yet  tobacco  is  used 
by  almost  every  race  and  subdivision  of  man- 
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kind.  The  excessive  use  of  salt  ^nd  condiments 
may  cause  an  irritable  craving  for  a narcotic; 
but  Stefansson,  the  explorer,  had  to  learn  to  live 
without  salt  when  among  the  Eskimos,  who  de- 
light in  tobacco  so  much  that  they  will  beg  for 
the  oily  dregs  of  a pipe  and  swallow  them  with 
avidity.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  eat  so  much 
meat  and  blubber.  Yet  the  abstemious  Arab,  liv- 
ing on  a handful  of  dates  and  some  parched 
cereal,  puffs  pleasantly  upon  his  chibouk.  Mo- 
hammedans (while  religiously  on  the  water- 
wagon)  are  allowed  to  smoke,  and  nearly  all  of 
them,  save  the  fanatical  Senussi,  are  users  of  to- 
bacco. Tribes  living  on  bananas  and  rice  seem 
as  happy  with  their  bamboo  pipes  as  are  Mexi- 
cans on  a diet  of  chile  con  came,  with  their 
cigarettes.  The  use  or  abuse  of  food,  then,  is 
hardly  a blanket  solution  for  the  problem  as  to 
why  men  and  women  smoke.  The  physiological 
effect  of  tobacco  upon  digestion,  however,  is  im- 
portant and  will  be  treated  later  on. 

As  to  the  part  tobacco  plays  in  relieving  nerv- 
ous strain,  the  huge  experiment  of  the  World 
War  is  especially  significant.  “Sooth  the  poor 
soldier  in  the  trenches,”  became  a war-time  slo- 
gan before  which  fell  even  the  rock-bound  Y. 
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M.  C.  A.,  joining  vigorously  in  the  campaign  to 
keep  dough-boys  supplied  with  smokes.  Tobacco 
became  a war-time  necessity.  General  Pershing 
cabled  to  Washington;  “Tobacco  is  as  necessary 
as  food.  We  need  a thousand  tons  at  once.”  Bene- 
dict Crowell,  assistant  secretary  of  war,  de- 
clared; “Tobacco  has  established  its  claim  to  a 
recognized  place  in  the  soldier’s  life.  To  men 
enduring  physical  hardships,  tobacco  fills  a need 
nothing  else  can  satisfy.”  One  would  infer  from 
this  that  tobacco  in  war-time  is  welcome  for  its 
sedative  or  mildly  narcotic  effect.  Its  place  in  the 
trenches  becomes  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  mor- 
phine in  the  hospital,  a reliever  of  nervous  stress 
and  sometimes  of  bodily  pain.  But  tobacco  has 
no  longer  a place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  except  as 
a rarely  used  remedy  for  asthma.  As  a mere 
drug,  tobacco  in  war-time  is  not  wholly  accounted 
for. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Bloedom,  lieutenant-commander  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Medical  Corps,  brought  home 
from  the  front  some  interesting  speculations  on 
tobacco.  That  smoking  provides  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  emotion,  that  it  soothes,  reconciles  one  to 
a hard  lot  or  a painful  situation,  and  satisfies  a 
curious  composite  of  restless  desires,  cannot  be 
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attributed  to  the  narcotic,  nicotine,  alone.  Under 
circumstances  of  trench  warfare,  with  its  tense 
periods  of  inactive  waiting,  something  is  in- 
wardly called  for  besides  mere  exercise  of  will. 
A smoke  seems  to  fill  this  unconscious  need,  not 
as  a mere  drug,  hut  in  considerable  measure  as 
an  activity.  To  one  who,  inactive  and  apparently 
calm,  yet  has  within  him  a turmoil  of  repressed 
emotions,  fear,  anger,  hope,  hate,  all  seething 
and  bubbling,  while  he  has  to  stand  or  lie  stock 
still,  awaiting  an  order  over  the  electric  wire, 
the  pleasant  efi^i^^of  a smoke  begins  even  before 
a puff  is  inhaled.  The  preparation,  the  selection 
or  rolling  of  a cigarette,  the  striking  of  a match, 
become  a relaxing  activity.  Then  the  sight  of 
curling  smoke,  the  aroma  of  the  burning  leaf, 
the  familiar  taste,  the  very  touch  or  feel  of  pipe, 
cigar,  or  cigarette  all  combine  into  a resultant 
pleasing  occupation.  The  appeal  is  to  all  the 
senses,  not  merely  to  taste  or  smell.  Attention  is 
drawn  away  from  one’s  self  and  his  surroundings 
for  the  moment.  There  is  a relief  of  tension  not 
accounted  for  entirely  by  the  action  of  a mild 
drug.  To  be  sure,  the  sedative  effect  of  nicotine 
may  play  its  part,  but  Commander  Bloedom  in- 
sists that  a pill  of  the  drug  would  never  take  the 
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place  of  a lighted  cigarette  in  bringing  to  a sol- 
dier the  solace  and  temporary  relaxation  so  or- 
ganically desired. 

Whether  the  stress  and  strain  of  civilized  ur- 
ban life  justifies  the  war  veteran  in  seeking  arti- 
ficial rest  and  relaxation  after  his  return  home  to 
desk  or  counter  or  salesman’s  grip  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  the  cigarette  habit,  picked  up  in  the 
trenches,  has  followed  the  dough-boy  back  to  his 
life  as  a citizen  is  vividly  apparent  in  the  repeal 
of  the  anti-cigarette  law  in  Kansas.  The  “coffin 
nail”  can  now  be  purchased  by  adults  in  that 
State  upon  paying  only  the  penalty  of  a small 
additional  tax,  and  the  tobacco  bootlegger  has 

lost  a lucrative  profession, 
r ^ • • • 

I From  medical  opinions  on  tobacco  we  learn 
that  men  smoke  “to  relieve  the  friction  of  living, 
and  create  a sort  of  second  personality,  an  easy- 
going character  which  forgets  conventions  and 
surrenders  to  primitive  enjoyment  as  a means  of 
relaxation  from  the  strain  and  tension  of  civil- 
ized life  with  its  restrictions  and  repressions.  To- 
bacco is  needed  to  create  artificially  the  state  of 
relaxation  normally  produced  by  rest.”  That 
sounds  like  the  old  plea  in  behalf  of  alcohol;  and 
in  fact  tobacco  resembles  alcohol  in  that  it  a 
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mild  narcotic,  while  most  alcoholic  drinks  are 
more  powerful  and  immediate  in  their  narcotic 
effect.  Against  the  use  of  either,  the  hygienic  re- 
former is  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  they 
are  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  world.  For  instance. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek  fame,  de- 
clares: “Rest,  if  necessary,  and  a warm,  neutral 
bath  will  afford  a wholesome  relief  such  as  no 
drug  will  give,  and  will  succeed  in  cases  where 
the  most  powerful  drugs  fail.” 

The  fact  remains  that  a business  man  or  a 
physician  cannot  always  stop  to  rest  when  he 
feels  weary  and  oppressed.  Nor  can  a soldier  in 
the  trench  turn  on  the  warm-water  faucet  for  a 
calming  neutral  bath.  Tobacco,  a mild  sedative, 
put  up  in  inexpensive,  convenient  form  and  ever 
at  hand,  affords  a constant  temptation  toward 
artificial  rest.  Whether  this  be  wholesome  in  the 
long  run  or  not  will  be  considered  later.  Suffice 
it  here  that  the  demand  for  a substance  which 
can  and  does  afford  us  a brief  respite,  a recess 
during  the  strenuous  session  of  our  professional 
or  business  hours,  is  a partial  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  we  humans  smoke. 

That  fashion  is  a powerful  force  in  the  spread 
and  continuance  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  what- 
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ever  form  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  argument.  Yet 
smoking,  unlike  variations  in  the  style  of  cloth- 
ing, sinks  its  roots  too  far  into  human  physiology 
and  mental  habit  to  be  classed  with  mere 
fashions  alone.  Social  England  gave  up  pipes  at 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  but  it  took  to 
snuff.  Queen  Victoria  banished  tobacco  com- 
pletely from  Windsor  Castle;  but  both  men  and 
women  continued  using  snuff,  men  began  to  like 
cigars,  and  women  toyed  with  cigarettes.  With  the 
enthronement  of  Edward  VII  the  cigar  was 
crowned  socially,  and  it  reigned  widely  until  the 
little  cigarette  began  its  insidious  inroad  upon 
the  affections  of  men  and  women  alike.  In 
America  both  chewing  and  snuff-taking  have  re- 
tired into  the  backwoods,  while  snuff-dipping  is 
seen  practically  nowhere  except  among  the  moun- 
tain whites  of  the  southern  Appalachians.  Pipe 
and  cigar  are  making  a valiant  stand  against 
complete  rout  and  conquest  by  the  cigarette.  But, 
while  fashions  change,  the  increasing  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  continues  its  march  toward  the 
peak  or  saturation  point.  In  America,  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  now  nearly  seven  pounds  a 
year.  World  production  varies  year  by  year,  but 
remains  near  the  mark  of  two  billion  pounds. 
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The  acceptance  of  the  cigarette  by  American 
women,  now  more  open  than  ever  before,  will 
not  make  a vast  appreciable  difference;  but  if 
one  reads  the  history  of  tobacco  aright,  its  adop- 
tion will  not  be  a mere  passing  fad  or  fancy,  like 
the  corset  or  bustle  or  puffed  sleeves. 

Nor  will  the  fact  that  smoking  is  sometimes 
harmful  to  the  individual  affect  its  progress 
through  the  phases  of  fashion.  Both  man  and 
womankind  have  frequently  endured  discom- 
fort and  even  physical  pain  in  worship  of  a pre- 
vailing mode.  Carib  women,  believing  that  big 
calves  are  beautiful,  bind  their  daughter’s  legs  to 
get  the  desired  result.  Australian  mothers  press 
down  their  babies’  noses  to  make  them  flat.  Afri- 
can flappers  wear  brass  rings  around  their  necks 
so  heavy  that  maids  must  walk  beside  them  to 
help  them  move  about.  Blacksmiths  hammer 
rings  around  the  legs  of  Beharese  maids  and 
matrons  at  the  cost  of  great  physical  pain.  Men 
pierce  their  ears,  noses,  cheeks,  lips,  and  elbow- 
bones  in  behalf  of  some  ornament.  Healthy 
young  school-girls  in  America  starve  themselves 
into  anemia  to  became  skinny  and  flat-chested, 
like  the  fashion  pl^s. 

Advertisements  of  stockings  and  lingerie  pre- 
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ceded  the  tobacconists  with  illustrations  of 
women  smoking.  Magazine  artists  had  pictured 
flappers  and  their  mothers  with  cigarettes  long 
before.  The  style  is  set.  It  needs  no  rationaliza- 
tion. It  will  run  its  course  like  the  flu,  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi floods,  without  regard  to  barriers  of 
reason.  If  the  physiological  harm  of  excess  fol- 
lows in  its  wake,  as  it  followed  tight  lacing  of 
corsets,  there  will  be  but  one  more  item  to  record 
in  the  voluminous  folly  of  fashion.  Unlike  the 
corset,  however,  which,  once  abandoned,  is  for- 
gotten, smoking  will  doubtless  leave  a trail  of  in- 
grained habit,  the  habit  of  gentle  narcotism, 
which  will  persist,  in  some  men  and  women  at 
least,  after  the  fashion  and  style  of  smoking  are 
as  dead  as  crinoline. 

As  to  the  whimsy  of  Charles  Richet,  that  smok- 
ing is  merely  another  symptom  of  the  eternal 
folly  of  mankind,  we  find  similar  inconclusive 
answers  to  the  questions:  Why  do  we  like  to 
dance?  Or  play  cards?  Or  gamble  on  the  races? 
Or  make  love?  Or  eat  oysters?  M.  Richet  ped- 
estals himself  as  an  example  of  human  folly  in 
that  he  continues  smoking  while  convinced  that  it 
does  him  harm.  Whether  his  belief  is  founded  on 
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opinion  or  upon  experiment,  he  does  not  say. 
Like  Sir  James  Barrie,  he  smokes,  and  writes  an 
admirably  entertaining  book.  Like  Carlyle,  he 
smokes,  and  creates  literature  through  curling 
fumes.  Like  Steinmetz,  he  smokes  and  continues 
his  scientific  researches.  Now,  Barrie  thought  that 
smoking  caused  pains  in  his  heart;  Carlyle  was 
convinced  that  tobacco  upset  his  stomach;  Stein- 
metz felt  that  over-smoking  was  dangerous.  Each 
one  of  these  men  of  genius  might  have  seconded 
the  French  scientist  in  his  notion  that  smoking 
may  be  attributed  to  folly.  That,  however,  does 
not  give  us  a satisfying  answer  to  our  question. 
Neither  does  such  a statement  as  Emerson’s  that 
“the  believing  we  do  something  when  we  do  noth- 
ing is  the  first  illusion  of  tobacco.”  Nor  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall’s  assertion  that  “Tobacco  gives  a feeling 
of  rest  which  is  not  restfulness.  The  basis  of  all 
intemperance  is  the  effort  to  secure,  through 
drugs,  the  feeling  of  happiness  when  happiness 
does  not  exist.”  For  if  tobacco  is  indeed  a mere 
producer  of  illusions,  we  are  interested  to  know 
what  role  these  illusions  play  in  the  history  of  a 
world  in  the  making.  Emerson  smoked  with  Car- 
lyle. Stanley  Hall  created  masterpieces  of  syn- 
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thetic  thought  through  the  clouds  from  a cigar. 
If  all  this  be  folly,  what  will  be  the  final  verdict 
upon  tobacco  smoke? 

We  have,  then,  a few  partial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory answers  to  our  inquiry  as  to  why  men  and 
women  like  to  smoke.  Smoking  affords  a mental 
release  to  early  repressions,  gives  us  a sense  of 
being  quite  grown  up,  and  helps  to  satisfy  an 
age-old,  organic  hunger  for  something  on  which 
to  bite  or  chew  and  taste.  Tobacco  acts  as  a mild 
anesthetic  upon  nerves  irritated  by  the  faulty 
diet  of  civilization,  making  welcome  the  after- 
dinner  smoke.  It  creates  an  artificial  state  of  rest 
to  which  the  over-busy  man  or  woman  flies  for 
temporary  comfort  during  stressful  days.  Smok- 
ing has  become  the  mode,  and  fashion  accounts 
for  its  constant  spread.  Mankind  is  a creature  of 
illusions,  and  the  folly  of  these  illusions  leads 
him  to  adopt  customs  and  habits,  even  though 
these  be  inimical  to  his  health  and  welfare. 
Whether  tobacco  is  a miraculous  stimulant  to 
creative  intellectual  power  we  shall  leave  for  our 
chapter  on  “Smoking  for  Efficiency.” 

With  a goodly  pinch  of  salt  sprinkled  over 
these  several  theories,  let  us  go  at  the  problem 
in  leisurely  fashion,  looking  first  upon  the  life 
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histories  of  cigar,  cigarette,  and  pipe.  Then  we 
shall  be  ready  to  watch  the  battle  of  smoke 
which  has  been  raging  for  about  four  hundred 
years  between  the  enemies  of  the  vicious  weed 
and  the  friends  of  the  divine  plant.  And  after 
the  smoke  of  battle,  we  may  seek  to  find  a few 
definitive  and  concrete  facts  upon  which  to  build 
at  least  the  beginning  of  an  answer  to  this  cu- 
rious human  problem. 

Perhaps  after  all  that,  however,  some  of  us 
will  return  to  G.  L.  Hemminger’s  conclusion,  as 
the  most  satisfying: 

Tobacco  is  a dirty  weed, 

I like  it. 

It  satisfies  no  normal  need, 

I like  it. 

It  makes  you  thin,  it  makes  you  lean. 

It  takes  the  hair  right  off  your  bean; 

It’s  the  worst  darn  stuff  I’ve  ever  seen, 

I like  it! 
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There  is  peace  in  a Laranaga,  there’s  calm  in  a Henry 
Clay, 

But  the  best  cigar  in  an  hour  is  finished  and  thrown 
away. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

P RiNCE  Bismarck,  lighting  one  of  his  favorite 
Havanas,  once  told  the  following  story:  “The 
value  of  a good  cigar  is  best  understood  when 
it  is  the  last  you  possess,  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  another.  At  Koniggratz  I had  only  one 
cigar  left  in  my  pocket,  which  I carefully  guarded 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  as  a miser  guards 
his  treasure.  I did  not  feel  justified  in  using  it. 
I painted  in  glowing  colors  in  my  mind  the 
happy  hour  when  I should  enjoy  it  after  the 
victory.  But  I had  miscalculated  my  chances. 
A poor  dragoon  lay  helpless,  with  both  arms 
crushed,  murmuring  for  something  to  refresh 
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him.  I had  only  gold  in  my  pockets,  which 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  But  stay — I still 
had  my  treasured  cigar!  Lighting  it,  I placed 
it  between  his  teeth.  You  should  have  seen  the 
poor  fellow’s  grateful  smile!  I never  enjoyed 
a cigar  so  much  as  that  one  which  I did  not 
smoke.” 

If  Bismarck’s  cigar  was  rolled  of  tobacco  from 
leaves  grown  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district  of 
Cuba,  as  is  quite  probable,  one  may  well  envy 
the  wounded  soldier  his  unexpected  smoke. 
Fortunate  is  the  prince  or  the  millionaire  who 
obtains  cigars  bom  of  that  magic  soil.  God  (or 
was  it  the  devil  himself,  as  the  tobaccophobe 
would  say?)  seems  to  have  set  aside  a few 
thousand  acres  of  earth’s  surface  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  a supreme  and  unrivaled 
tobacco.  Hills,  valleys,  streams,  sun,  wind,  and 
rainfall  conspire  to  make  the  soil  of  this  region 
of  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  a hundred  miles 
or  so  southwest  of  Havana, 
perfect  for  the  bearing  of 
the  one  ideal  cigar. 

The  choicest  acres  of 
Vuelta  Abajo  produce  only 
from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
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sand  masterpieces  from  a single  crop.  Few  of 
these  treasures  ever  leave  Cuba.  The  land- 
owners  and  tobacco  merchants  have  too  keen  a 
sense  of  the  delicious  to  part  with  such  rare 
gifts  of  soil  and  sun.  They  are  carefully 
wrapped  in  foil  or  oilskin  paper  and  stored 
away  with  fine  old  wines  for  use  on  occasions 
of  special  celebration.  Chests  of  carved  cedar- 
wood  protect  them  in  vaults  or  rooms  where 
temperature  and  humidity  are  kept  constantly 
optimal  for  their  perfect  preservation.  \^Tien 
they  come  forth,  it  is  often  on  silver  trays  with 
almost  religious  ceremony.  Guests  accept  and 
smoke  them  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  wines 
bottled  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  The  host  or 
hostess  often  lights  them  with  glowing  splinters 
of  the  ceiba-wood,  pungently  aromatic.  The 
art  of  smoking,  at  such  times,  flowers  to  fullest 
bloom. 

Cigars  whose  wrappers  and  fillers  are  of  the 
best  Vuelta  leaf  are  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  found 
in  tobacco  shops,  except  perhaps  at  the  counters 
of  exclusive  hotels  and  clubs  where  wealthy 
guests  may  call  for  their  favorite  brand,  know- 
ing the  genuine  from  its  closest  imitation.  Mon- 
archs  and  millionaires  place  orders  for  the  re- 
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plenishment  of  their  private  stocks,  and  a few 
friends  of  the  growers  here  and  there  through- 
out the  world  are  privileged  to  receive  yearly- 
consignments.  Otherwise  the  taste  and  aroma  of 
the  world’s  supreme  cigar  is  virtually  unknown 
outside  the  isle  of  Cuba-. 

Granville  Stanley  Hall  was  a lover  of  cigars, 
but  not  of  good  ones.  Students  or  friends  who 
accepted  his  were  wont  to  put  them  in  their  vest 
pockets,  or  light  and  let  them  go  out,  or  blow 
through  them  to  avoid  tasting  the  hitter  and 
acrid  smoke.  The  grand  old  psychologist  used 
to  declare  that  a man  over  forty  who  had  not 
learned  to  enjoy  tobacco  in  reasonable  modera- 
tion had  missed  one  of  the  real  joys  of  living. 
He  even  thought  of  starting  a propaganda  in 
favor  of  tobacco  for  all  people  beyond  middle 
age.  As  with  everything  that  came  within  his 
ken,  he  delved  deeply  into  the  history,  sociology, 
and  economics  of  tobacco.  Holding  up  one  of  his 
violent  cigars  one  day,  he  reviewed  the  salient 
features  of  its  history. 

Linnaeus,  it  seemed,  had  counted  40,000  to- 
bacco seeds  in  a single  pod,  and  estimated  about 
100,000  seeds  to  an  ounce,  a mere  thimbleful. 
Half  an  ounce  seed  will  plant  an  acre.  Seedlings 
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must  be  carefully  watched  and  protected  by 
brush  against  heavy  rain-storms  and  scorching 
suns.  Thinned  out  when  vigorous  enough  to  stand 
alone,  they  are  then  transplanted  into  hillocked 
rows,  about  sixteen  hundred  plants  to  the  acre. 
The  ground  is  meticulously  weeded.  Lime  and 
sawdust  are  sprinkled  around  the  stems  as  protec- 
tion against  insects.  In  Cuba  a constant  war  must 
be  waged  against  the  vivyagua,  a huge  white  ant 
with  a predilection  for  nicotine.  The  cachage  and 
Tosquilla  pests  are  hunted  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  even  after  dark  by  the  light  of 
lanterns,  which  bob  and  weave  about  among  the 
plants  like  giant  fireflies.  The  horn-worm  must 
be  picked  off  by  hand  and  thoroughly  cremated. 
Evidently  what  is  poison  for  sheep-ticks  and 
aphids  is  delicate  food  for  a variety  of  hungry 
creatures,  who  harass  the  tobacco  grower  from 
seedtime  to  harvest,  and  make  the  nurture  of 
the  sovereign  herb  a constant  and  painstaking 
labor. 

Tobacco  leaves  must  be  gathered  at  intervals 
to  assure  uniformity  of  strength,  the  lower  leaves 
first,  then  the  middle,  and  lastly  the  upper.  Each 
plant,  at  least  of  those  grown  for  the  best  cigars, 
is  cut  separately  at  exactly  the  hour  an  expert 
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grower  thinks  it  is  prime.  The  leaves  are  carried 
carefully  to  dry  in  the  sun  before  going  to  the 
sheds,  where  temperature  and  humidity  are  kept 
as  constant  as  possible  while  the  curing  process 
takes  place.  After  curing,  sometimes  with  the  aid 
of  smoke  from  smoldering  fires  of  rotten  wood, 
the  leaves  are  placed  in  piles  for  sweating  or 
fermenting,  which,  through  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms, brings  out  the  flavor  and  aroma  of 
tobacco.  It  is  the  sap  between  the  thin  upper  and 
lower  membranes  of  the  leaf  which  contains  the 
aromatic  oils  that  distinguish  different  tobaccos 
as  to  flavor,  and  this  must  be  set,  or  fixed,  by  the 
sweating  process.  The  leaves,  sweating  in  bundles 
called  hands,  are  stirred  to  keep  them  at  a con- 
stant temperature,  not  over  ninety  degrees,  to 
avoid  overheating.  At  times  rum  is  used  to  assist 
the  process  of  mellowing,  and  occasionally  cider, 
grape  wines,  and  even  champagne.  After  fer- 
menting, once  more  the  leaves  are  dried  to  the 
consistency  of  a kid  glove,  packed  again  into 
hands,  and  stored  for  maturing.  Good  tobacco 
improves  with  age;  the  kind  of  which  Dr.  Hall’s 
cigars  were  made  is  apt  to  deteriorate  with  long 
keeping.  Stored  in  bales,  the  leaves  await  the 
time  when  hands  of  nimble-fingered  senoritas 
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will  seize  and  spread  them  flat,  tear  out  the 
midrib,  and  pass  them  on  to  the  deft  rollers  of 
cigars.  The  word  “cigar”  comes  to  us  from  the 
old  Spanish  cigar ar^  to  roll,  or  from  cigarra,  the 
cicada,  which  looks  like  a rolled  leaf.  The  roll- 
ing of  the  best  cigars  is  a work  of  manual  art. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  it  was  who  invented  the 
cigar-making  machine.  Quantity  production  has 
made  imperative  its  multiplication,  and  that  of 
its  more  complicated  descendants.  But  the  art  of 
the  cigarrero  is  not  lost.  The  choice  product  of 
Vuelta  Abajo  still  goes  through  his  expert  fingers. 
One  can  see  him  to-day,  holding  up  a modeled 
sample,  turning  it  around  and  proudly  flourish- 
ing it  before  his  fellows  as  a masterpiece.  The 
reader,  too,  is  not  altogether  extinct,  but  may 
still  be  found  in  some  hand  factories,  reading 
poetry,  drama,  romance,  current  events,  or  even 
the  news  of  the  stock  market  to  his  busy  hearers. 
American  factories  introduced  orchestras  and 
even  brass  bands  before  the  coming  of  the  radio 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  employees;  but 
the  tradition  of  the  reader  bids  fair  to  last  a few 
years  longer  in  the  old  rolling-rooms  of  Cuba, 
relics  of  a more  leisurely  and  friendly  day. 

When  the  cigar  roller  has  finished,  his  prod- 
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uct  is  gathered  up  for  first  inspection.  An  assort- 
ment is  made  of  the  best  grades,  and  all  are 
packed  in  bundles  for  a week  or  so  of  mellowing 
in  cedar  chests.  Again  the  cigars  are  inspected, 
and  now  packed  in  boxes  and  pressed.  Before 
they  leave  the  factory,  the  boxes  are  opened  for 
a third  inspection,  after  which  they  may  go  out 
into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

So  few  of  us  have  ever  experienced  the  sensa- 
tion of  smoking  a really  fine  cigar  that  those 
who  smoke  are  content  with  a choice  from  the 
wide  variety  of  good  cigars  on  the  general 
market.  Yet  when  goodness  or  badness  is  meas- 
ured, not  in  terms  of  taste  or  aroma,  but  of 
physiological  effect,  then  the  smoking  of  too 
many  cigars  made  of  the  finest  leaf  ever  grown 
may  become  a curse  rather  than  a blessing.  The 
toughest  stogy  at  two  for  a nickel  may  be  more 
profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  If  one 
measures  smoke  in  terms  of  quantity,  it  were 
hygienically  better  to  smoke  a large  number  of 
mild  cigars  from  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines, 
with  a content  of  three  per  cent  nicotine,  than  to 
indulge  a strong  Havana,  sometimes  running  as 
high  as  nine  per  cent.  Mankind  is  beginning  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  temperance,  both  in  the 
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number  of  cigars  consumed,  and  the  quantity  of 
their  nicotine  content.  Manufacturers,  through 
their  versatile  advertising  departments,  have 
done  more  to  bring  about  a health  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  smokers  than  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  anti-tobacconists. 

Medical  opinion  crops  out  in  such  advertising. 
Sometimes  the  very  words  of  reformers  are 
taken  out  of  their  mouths  to  describe  the  dangers 
of  tobacco — the  other  man’s  tobacco.  “Smoke 
my  kind,”  said  the  doctor.  “They  are  full  of 
solid  comfort — but  with  never  a bit  of  malice; 
they  never  interfere  with  the  regular  business 
of  your  heart  or  digestion.”  The  difference  be- 
tween the  harmless  cigar  and  other  varieties 
“Is  the  difference  between  shaky  nerves  and 
steady  nerves,  between  cloudy  wits  and  clear  wits, 
between  indigestion  and  forgetting  that  you  have 
a stomach,  between  a jumpy  heart-flutter  after  a 
few  smokes  and  a strong  heart-stroke  all  the 
time.  A shaky  hand  is  a poor  guide  to  success. 
That’s  why  we  say  smtchF* 

Quite  eloquent  are  the  lines  advertising  yet 
another  brand  of  “mild”  cigars.  “Don’t  smoke- 
fuddle  yourself,  my  friend;  you  need  your 
working  edge.”  To  which  the  converted  smoker, 
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after  switching  from  other  cigars  to  this  one, 
replies:  “I  feel  better,  too.  It  never  fuddles, 
never  dulls;  its  satisfying  mildness  leaves  you 
easy  and  soothed  and  head-clear!  Arrogant 
cigars  Fve  smoked  in  my  time — bluff,  blustery 
fellows,  all  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  sheer 
black  strength.  But  they  twitched  at  my  nerves 
and  brought  me  wakeful  hours  through  the  night. 
Your  cigar,  however,  never  twits  me  with  ‘I  told 
you  so.’  It  goes  with  me  through  the  day,  the 
longest  smoking  day,  but  never  does  it  dull 
efficiency  or  blunt  the  edge  of  appetite.  Fine 
taste  without  the  after-kick!” 

There  has  come  to  us,  too,  the  nicotineless 
cigar,  or  at  least  one  which  claims  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  bulk  of  its  nicotine  (like  certain 
brands  of  caffeineless  coffees).  The  advertising 
of  one  of  these  kickless  cigars  declares:  “Nico- 
tine is  a negative  quantity  in  all  cigars.  Nicotine 
adds  nothing  to  the  enjoyment  of  a good  smoke. 
Nicotine,  in  reality,  is  a deadly  poison.  It  is 
the  only  element  in  smoking  which  is  injurious. 
Of  course,  no  fatal  amount  is  contained  in  any 
cigar,  but  with  every  smoke  of  the  ordinary  cigar 
you  are  continually  loading  your  system  with 
small  amounts  of  this  harmful  drug.  Overin- 
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dulgence  in  smoking  makes  itself  rapidly  felt 
in  many  disagreeable  ways.  Once  you  would 
have  been  compelled  to  stop  smoking.  Now,  with- 
out any  impairment  of  the  delightful  flavor, 
aroma,  and  full  satisfaction,  we  have  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  smoke  as  much  as  you  like 
without  injury  to  your  health,  your  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  your  general  vitality.  Here  is  the  first 
cigar  from  which  approximately  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  nicotine  has  been  removed.” 

Perhaps  the  only  scientific  experiment  thus  far 
tried  with  denicotinized  cigars  was  in  connection 
with  the  researches  of  Vivian  E.  Fisher,  at  the 
psychological  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. These  investigations  are  outlined  in  our 
chapter  on  “Smoking  for  Efficiency.”  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  nicotineless  cigars  were  not 
used  in  the  third  experiment,  which  dealt  with 
nerve  tremor,  or  hand-steadiness,  for  that  was  the 
most  conclusive  of  all  the  tests.  It  showed  that 
cigar-smoking  causes  a loss  in  steadiness  as  meas- 
ured by  the  ability  to  hold  the  hand  in  a given 
extended  position.  By  putting  a denicotinized 
cigar  to  the  same  trial,  it  might  have  been  shown 
or  suggested  that  it  was  the  nicotine  content  of 
the  smoke  that  accounted  for  the  difference  in 
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steadiness.  As  it  was,  the  nicotineless  cigars  were 
used  in  an  experiment  much  more  complex,  and 
requiring  judgment  plus  quickness  of  nerve- 
muscle  response.  The  tests  suggested  that  the 
effect  of  the  denicotinized  cigars  tended  to  im- 
prove efficiency  as  compared  with  not  smoking, 
but  not  so  much  as  did  smoking  regular  cigars. 

Nor  have  we  scientific  evidence  relative  to  the 
difference  in  rise  of  heart-beat  or  blood-pressure 
as  between  these  new  health  cigars  and  the  regu- 
lar market  variety.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  less  nico- 
tine contained  in  a cigar,  the  less  likely  is  its 
use  to  lead  to  unhealthful  results. 

Philippine  cigars  are,  on  the  whole,  milder 
than  the  Cuban,  although  the  nicotine  content  of 
crops  varies  so  much  with  soil  that  no  general- 
ization can  be  made  which  will  apply  to  all 
cigars.  Both  men  and  women  of  these  islands 
smoke,  usually  rolling  their  own  cigars  from 
native  tobacco.  Unlike  most  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  they  prohibit  smoking  to  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.  In  Japan  there  is  a national 
law  limiting  the  age  of  smokers.  This  was  passed 
when  the  cigarette  began  to  be  popular,  as  it 
afforded  an  easy  instrument  of  excess  on  the  part 
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of  the  young.  Before  that,  the  dainty  Japanese 
custom  of  a puflf  to  a small  pipeful  of  tobacco 
encouraged  temperance  and  placed  the  use  of 
tobacco  on  a par  with  that  of  tea.  Cigars  were 
but  little  used,  though  the  general  consumption 
was  steadily  increasing. 

In  India,  tobacco  is  frequently  grown  in  alter- 
nation with  opium,  whose  subtle  flavor  permeates 
cigars  made  from  such  leaves.  This  is  the  only 
authentic  wholesale  way  in  which  tobacco  has 
been  tinctured  with  even  the  suggestion  of  an 
opiate  drug.  Aside  from  individual  cases  of  per- 
sonal experiment,  there  has  been  no  such  prac- 
tice as  the  reported  ‘‘doping”  of  tobaccos  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  men  and  women 
roll  cigars  from  native  leaf,  although  the  use  of 
the  pipe  is  almost  universally  known  as  a 
standard  practice;  at  least  it  has  been  until  the 
advent  of  the  machine-made  cigarette,  which  is 
fast  penetrating  every  accessible  region  of  the 
globe.  Tibet  alone  has  closed  its  doors  to  the  in- 
vasion— for  how  long  remains  to  be  seen. 

European  cigars  have  always  been  consistently 
poor  or  bad.  Government  monopolies  keep  im- 
port tariffs  high  in  favor  of  native-grown  tobac- 
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cos,  so  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  a good 
cigar.  How  a lover  of  tobacco  at  its  best  reacts 
to  home-made  varieties  is  immortally  recorded 
in  the  chapter  of  “My  Lady  Nicotine”  entitled 
“English-Grown  Tobacco.” 

W.  A.  Penn,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
book  on  tobacco,  declares  that  a man  who  is  as 
careful  in  choosing  his  cigars  as  he  is  in  select- 
ing a wife  does  not  deserve  much  credit  for  taste 
either  way.  In  both  transactions  he  is  liable  to 
equal  delusions.  Gentlemen  prefer  blondes,  for 
instance,  when  choosing  a cigar  for  mildness, 
whereas  the  color  of  a wrapper  need  have  nothing 
to  do  with  strength.  The  dark,  even  cinnamon 
color  of  the  best  cigars  does  not  signify  greater 
strength  or  nicotine  content,  and  a black  cigar 
may  be  mild  if  made  from  a good  and  well 
seasoned  leaf.  Light  cigars  are  apt  to  lack  flavor 
and  fragrance.  They  are  fibrous,  dry,  and  non- 
resinous.  Yet  their  hue  has  become  popular  be- 
cause of  a desire  for  mildness,  and  dealers  can 
do  little  to  change  public  taste,  once  prejudiced. 

A cheap  cigar  may  yield  a pure  white  ash, 
while  a Havana  maduro  may  give  one  dark  gray 
or  almost  black.  The  whitish  gray  is  common 
to  good  cigars,  but  it  is  not  a certain  test  of 
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quality.  The  length  of  an  ash  that  remains  before 
the  inevitable  dropping  is  an  indication  of  care 
in  manufacture  rather  than  in  the  quality  of  to- 
bacco used.  An  ash,  flicked  off,  should  leave  a 
sharp  glowing  point.  The  sharper  the  point,  the 
better  will  be  the  cigar,  both  as  to  its  tobacco 
and  its  making. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  may  or 
may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  a really  good 
cigar.  He  could  not  have  had  a perfecto  from 
Vuelta  Abajo  in  mind,  however,  when  he  wrote 
that  he  was  “not  unacquainted  with  that  fusi- 
form, spiral  wound  bundle  of  chopped  stems  and 
miscellaneous  combustibles — the  cigar,  so  called, 
of  the  shops,  which  to  draw  asks  the  suction 
power  of  an  infant  Hercules,  and  to  relish,  the 
leathery  palate  of  an  old  Silenus.” 

The  cigar  has  been  celebrated  as  sublime  by 
poet  and  genius  of  prose.  It  has  been  reviled 
with  fiery  eloquence.  We  shall  review  samples 
from  the  armies  of  conflicting  opinion  later  on. 
Its  use  as  a concrete  instrument  of  friendliness 
is  obvious.  The  harm  entailed  through  its  quanti- 
tative abuse  has  never  been  measured.  How  much 
preferable  (or  less  harmful)  a form  of  tobacco 
it  is  than  the  cigarette  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
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Women’s  clubs  in  Germany  and  England  have 
already  ruled  in  favor  of  the  cigar  and  pro- 
hibited the  smoking  of  cigarettes.  The  example 
of  Amy  Lowell  and  George  Sand  has  set  many 
women  to  at  least  an  experimental  puff.  How 
far  womankind  will  adopt  it  as  a fashion  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  This  leads  us  to  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  most  dramatic  chapter  in  the  history 
of  tobacco,  the  astounding  increase  in  popularity 
of  the  manufactured  cigarette. 
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Chapter  III:  I PREFER  A CIGARETTE 

So  ni  watch  the  blue  rings  as  they  eddy  and  twirl, 
And  in  gossamer  wreathings  coquettishly  curl; 
There’s  a world  of  romance  that  persistently  clings 
To  the  azurine  curving  of  cigarette  rings! 

J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Are  you  fond  of  calculations  running  into 
astronomical  proportions?  Then  you  will  enjoy 
figuring  on  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  ninety 
billion  cigarettes  made  in  America  during  1926. 
Lay  them  end  to  end  and  throw  a lasso  around 
the  moon.  They  will  encircle  the  earth  enough 
times  to  make  a wide  white  belt.  Their  volume 
would  build  pyramids  or  sky-scrapers.  For  their 
cost  at  one  cent  each  how  many  battle-ships 
could  we  launch?  Or,  if  you  don’t  like  battle- 
ships, how  many  foreign  missionaries  would  the 
sum  support?  Or  how  many  school-houses  could 
we  build,  if  you  don’t  like  missionaries?  In  the 
smoke  from  one  of  these  ninety  billion  cigarettes, 
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a scientist  has  estimated,  there  float  2,900,- 
000,000  tiny  particles,  each  of  complex  chemical 
composition.  One  needs  the  language  of  the 
microscope  or  telescope  to  voice  the  total  number 
that  go  up  in  smoke. 

The  practical  question,  however,  is:  Why  the 
miraculous  popularity,  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  a diminutive  article  which,  but  a few 
years  ago,  was  considered  a thing  of  evil,  a 
coffin  nail,  or,  as  Henry  Ford  put  it,  a “little 
white  slaver?”  Is  the  phenomenon  a temporary 
epidemic,  like  the  wave  of  snulf -taking  which  set 
all  Europe  to  sneezing  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria?  Or  is  the 
cigarette  the  final  stronghold  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  using  tobacco,  with  pipe  and 
cigar  following  snuff  and  plug-cut  into  the  limbo 
of  the  obsolescent  or  obsolete? 

Statistics  lend  themselves  to  varying  inter- 
pretations ; but  there  is  an  interesting  significance 
in  the  ratios  of  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  tobacco, 
and  the  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  not  fill  a page 
with  figures  but  select  only 
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two  census  periods  for  comparison.  The  large- 
scale  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  America  be- 
gan about  1870.  Note  what  has  happened: 

Increase  per  Cent 

~ ^ ^ 

Census  period  Cigars  Cigarettes  Tobacco  Population 

( other 
forms) 

1870-80  107  2844  48  30 

1910-20  26  546  —5  14 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  as 
a whole  has  risen  from  1.8  pounds  in  1865  to 
over  7 pounds  in  1927.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  increase,  at  least  from  1917  to  date, 
is  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  cigarette  smoking 
among  American  women.  It  is  also  probably  due 
to  the  lowering  of  the  age  limit  above  which 
young  people  begin  to  smoke.  While  there  are 
state  and  federal  enactments  against  the  sale  of 
tobacco  to  minors,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  elders,  boys  and  girls  have  added 
appreciably  to  increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  The  social 
and  hygienic  aspects  of  these  facts  will  be 
treated  in  a later  chapter.  For  the  moment  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  ciga- 
rette, from  seed  to  package,  briefly  sketched. 
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From  three  to  five  years’  time,  a complicated 
process  of  careful  watching  and  handling,  and 
the  tying  up  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  capital  lie  behind  the  manufacture  of  the 
modern  cigarette.  The  same  assiduous  care  that 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  cigars 
goes  to  the  cigarette  leaf.  Three  or  more  different 
yearly  crops  of  the  leaf  must  be  carefully 
blended  by  experts  in  order  to  keep  the  quality 
of  the  product  constant  in  taste  -and  smell.  Un- 
like cigars,  cigarettes  cannot  be  made  from  a 
single  crop  of  tobacco.  Harvests  vary  widely  in 
taste  and  aroma  from  year  to  year.  Only  by 
blending,  and  thus  averaging,  the  crop  quality, 
can  the  manufacturer  be  certain  that  a special 
brand  will  always  please  the  consumer,  who  has 
learned  .to  know  exactly  what  he  wants.  Human 
taste  is  most  discriminating,  and  any  variation 
from  the  standard  of  quality  in  a cigarette  would 
mean  a loss  of  thousands  of  regular  customers. 
Very  few  cigarettes  are  made  from  less  than 
three  crops,  and  some  are  made  from  as  many 
as  five  or  six. 

Cultivation,  harvesting,  drying,  sweating,  re- 
drying, resweating,  correspond  to  the  process 
used  in  producing  good  cigar  tobacco,  save  that 
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the  sweatings  are  repeated  twice  a year  for  two, 
three  or  more  years  before  a crop  is  ready  for 
the  next  step  toward  the  factory.  After  the  final 
sweating  or  prizing,  the  leaf  is  taken  from  its 
huge  hogshead  and  reconditioned  by  passing 
through  live  steam.  Thus  it  is  prepared  for 
stripping.  After  the  midribs  are  removed,  the 
leaves  are  carefully  sifted  to  rid  them  of  any 
remaining  dust,  and  the  blending  begins. 

In  most  American  cigarettes  there  will  be 
found  from  one  to  several  varieties  of  Turkish 
tobacco  for  flavor  and  aroma.  Just  as  the  Vuelta 
Abajo  district  of  Cuba  produces  the  finest  of 
cigar  tobaccos,  the  Turkish  district  of  Xanthi 
grows  the  best  of  the  small  leaf  tobaccos  for 
cigarettes.  And,  as  there  are  choice  acres  in 
Vuelta  Abajo,  so  too  in  Xanthi.  The  cream  of 
Turkish  tobaccos  is  known  as  Yacca.  Samsoun 
produces  leaf  of  delicate  texture,  pleasing  taste, 
and  exquisite  aroma;  and  from  Syria  comes  the 
famous  Latakia,  more  favored  for  pipe-tobacco 
mixtures  than  for  cigarettes.  More  than  one  of 
these  strains,  or  of  their  lesser  known  cousins 
from  other  regions  in  Turkey,  go  into  the  making 
of  a good  cigarette. 

Tobacco  crops  exhaust  the  soil  so  rapidly  that 
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the  culture  of  the  plant  is  prohibited  in  Egypt. 
Egyptian  cigarettes,  while  manufactured  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  are  made  of  leaf  imported 
from  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Persia. 

Men  of  expert  sight  and  smell,  on  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  standard  of  taste- 
quality  of  a brand,  supervise  the  blending  of 
the  leaves.  The  blended  mixture  goes  back  into 
hogsheads  again,  to  mellow  while  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  the  factory. 

Reaching  the  factory,  the  hogsheads  go  into  a 
steam-sweating  room  with  a temperature  of  about 
110  degrees  Fahrenheit  until  the  tobacco  has  be- 
come pliable  and  safe  to  handle  without  crum- 
bling. The  containers  are  then  opened,  and  all  the 
leaves  too  dark  or  too  hard  are  removed  to  be 
reconditioned  in  live  steam,  while  those  that  pass 
inspection  are  deposited  on  a conveyor,  where 
nimble  fingers  pick  them  apart  and  send  them  on 
their  way.  In  a revolving  cylinder  they  flutter  for 
a while  in  a spray  of  steam  until  they  are  blown 
upward  into  a hopper  from  which  they  fall  into 
trucks.  Now  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
are  ready  to  be  pressed  into  cakes  suitable  for 
cutting  into  the  thin  shreds  of  tobacco  of  which 
cigarettes  are  made.  The  knife  rises  and  falls 
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at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  times  a minute,  and 
the  shreds  next  travel  into  a warm  drying  cyl- 
inder and  then  into  another,  which  cools  them 
down  to  about  110  degrees.  After  that  they  mel- 
low in  boxes  for  another  forty-eight  hours  before 
going  to  the  wonderful  machine  which  does  the 
final  stroke  of  work.  From  this  complicated 
mechanism,  as  uncanny  as  a Mergenthaler  lino- 
type, one  may  watch  400  cigarettes  drop  out  each 
minute,  totaling  190,000  for  the  working  day. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  machine  also  prints  the 
trade  name  upon  each  cigarette,  sometimes  in 
two  colors,  or  in  gold! 

Untouched  by  hand  after  the  tobacco  enters 
the  marvelous  engine,  which  wraps  it  in  one  of 
the  purest  thin  white  papers,  the  cigarette  is 
packed  and  sealed  by  machinery  also.  Whatever 
evils  may  lurk  within  one  of  these  pale  cylinders, 
the  accusations  of  the  anti-cigarettist  against  the 
cleanliness  of  cigarettes  or  cigarette  tobacco  are 
unfounded.  If  they  were  ever  true,  it  was  in  a 
day  before  the  demand  for  quantity  production 
made  the  manufacturing  process  as  cleanly  as 
that  of  a modern  bakery.  Standing  before  one 
of  these  miraculous  combinations  of  cogs,  wheels, 
and  levers,  one  wonders  whether  it  is  possible 
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that  humanity  has  evolved  them  fof  the  whole- 
sale manufacture  of  disease,  degeneration,  and 
death  for  the  race!  The  tobaccophobe  points  to 
them  as  creating  for  us  ninety  billion  homeo- 
pathic doses  of  a poison  second  only  to  prussic 
acid  in  virulence.  The  nicotine  contained  in  our 
annual  supply  is  enough,  they  figure  (and  truly), 
to  exterminate  every  human  being  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  if  administered  suddenly  in  its  pure 
form.  Therefore,  we  are  told,  the  increase  in 
cigarette  consumption  is  tantamount  to  a progres- 
sive increase  in  the  death-rate  from  suicide  on  the 
instalment  plan. 

The  average  cigarette  contains  less  nicotine  to 
the  ounce  of  tobacco  than  pipe  mixtures  or  cigars. 
The  percentage  varies  from  one  to  three  in  cig- 
arettes, from  two  to  six  in  pipe  tobaccos,  and 
from  three  to  nine  in  cigars.  Cigarettes,  however, 
milder  and  less  irritating  to  throat  and  bron- 
chials,  are  inhaled  more  deeply.  One  noted 
physiologist  pictures  the  smoke  of  a cigarette 
coming  in  contact  with  all  nine  hundred  or  a 
thousand  square  feet  of  lung  surface-area.  It  is 
doubtful  if  many  smokers  inhale  cigarette-smoke 
much  deeper  than  the  lower  bronchials.  But  there 
is  a temptation  toward  deeper  and  deeper  breath- 
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ing  as  the  habit  proceeds  from  initial  temperance 
toward  immoderation  and  excess.  If  one  smokes 
for  “kick”  alone  (and  kick  it  assuredly  can  be), 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will  demand  in- 
crease in  depth  of  inhalation  and  a prolongation 
of  the  time  the  smoke  is  held  within  the  chest 
in  order  to  get  the  expected  reaction.  A neurotic 
with  a predilection  for  nicotine  can  thus  become 
an  addict,  or  a “fiend.” 

Varied  and  conflicting  are  the  opinions  of 
scientific  investigators  with  reference  to  the  nico- 
tine content  of  cigarette  smoke.  Nicotine  seems 
to  split  up  into  derivitives  (nicotelin,  nicotein, 
nicotianin,  etc.),  and  some  authorities  assert 
that  nicotine  is  thus  disintegrated  in  the  process 
of  combustion.  Other  pharmacal  experts  insist 
that  they  find  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  original  nicotine  of  the  cigarette  in  its  smoke. 
They  further  state  that  nicotine  is  nicotine,  as 
far  as  physiological  results  go,  whether  in  the 
form  of  derivatives  with  new  names,  or  simon- 
pure.  Let  us,  for  practical  purposes,  look  at  an 
average  cigarette,  carrying  1.5  per  cent  nicotine. 

Reduced  to  terms  of  grains,  the  smoke  of  this 
average  cigarette  contains  about  half  a grain,  on 
pharmacal  authority,  of  nicotine  in  semi-gaseous 
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forai.  That  is,  this  half-grain  is  split  up  into 
millions  of  microscopic  particles,  making  up  a 
small  fraction  of  the  2,900,000,000  which  one 
patient  scientist  estimated  blow  off  in  the  smoke 
from  a cigarette.  Suppose,  then,  that  one  smokes 
half  a cigarette,  inhaling  in  the  process  about 
half  the  total  amount  of  smoke  given  off  in  burn- 
ing. He  would  then  have  inhaled  one  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  nicotine,  of  which,  the  testers  tell  us, 
about  one  half,  or  one  sixteenth  of  a grain,  may 
be  absorbed.  Let  us  say,  therefore,  one  twentieth 
of  a grain  of  nicotine  (to  compromise  with  the 
scientists  who  claim  greater  destruction  of  the 
essential  oil  in  combustion),  which,  in  the  form 
of  several  million  tiny  particles,  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood-stream  and  distributed 
among  the  26,000,000,000,000  protoplasmic 
cells  of  the  human  body. 

If  we  are  intemperate  enough  to  smoke  a 
whole  package  of  cigarettes  in  a day,  then  we 
shall  have  absorbed,  according  to  these  calcula- 
tions, a grain  of  nicotine  in  very  minute  instal- 
ments. A grain  of  pure  nicotine  will  kill  a dog, 
cat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  or  almost  any  small  ani- 
mal on  whose  tongue  it  may  be  placed.  Only  the 
goat  seems  immune  to  this  noxious  drug — the 
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goat  and,  of  course,  the  various  bugs,  beetles, 
and  worms  which  thrive  upon  the  tobacco  plant. 
To  a man  or  woman  a dose  of  one  grain  of  nico- 
tine can  prove  distressing  and  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal,  when  administered  immediately  and 
direct.  That  an  intemperate  use  of  nicotine  even 
in  the  semi-gaseous  form  which  it  may  assume 
in  the  smoke  of  cigarettes  might  do  us  harm 
seems  to  be  soundly  substantiated.  So  apparent 
are  the  facts  that,  as  with  cigar  advertising,  so  too 
with  cigarettes,  a note  of  warning  is  struck,  and 
the  denicotinized  cigarette  (patronized,  we  are 
told,  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  ap- 
peared on  the  market.  Says  its  manufacturer: 

An  occasional  cigarette,  regular  smoking,  even  in- 
veterate smoking,  may  not  be  harmful — that  is,  not 
for  a while;  perhaps  even  for  quite  a while.  You  have 
a cigarette  now,  then  another,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  All  this  time  you  enjoy  that  very  pleasur- 
able satisfaction  that  only  smoking  gives.  Then  comes 
the  time — there*s  a price  to  pay!  You  have  been  piling 
up  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  an  accumulation  of  the  harmful 
drug  nicotine,  and  suddenly  its  ill  effects  show  them- 
selves. And  now  comes  the  order,  “Cut  do^vn  smok- 
ing,” “Cut  out  smoking,”  and  you  face  the  ordeal  of 
quitting  a very  real  daily  pleasure.  There’s  a price  to 
pay.  Yet  there  needn’t  be.  You  can  enjoy  through  a 
lifetime  all  the  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  solace  of 
smoking  without  worrying  for  a moment  about  the 
time  when  ill  effects  will  show  themselves.  You  can 
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smoke  all  you  like,  because  here  is  a cigarette  with  the 
harm  removed.  In  denicotinized  cigarettes  we  have 
removed  most  of  the  nicotine,  a harmful  drug  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  enjoyment  of 
smoking. 

Cigarette  advertising  by  the  big  manufacturers 
has  been  more  cautious.  The  growing  prevalence 
of  “cigarette  cough”  has  led  to  flourishing  cam- 
paigns in  favor  of  mild,  kindly  smokes  which 
are  declared  to  be  not  only  harmless  but  actually 
beneficial  to  the  throat.  Opera  stars  and  radio 
announcers  testify  to  the  throat-easing  qualities 
of  a specially  processed  brand,  and  their  words 
would  be  almost  as  fitting  if  applied  to  any  of 
our  popular  cough-drops.  But  in  general  all  the 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  pleasant  qualities 
of  the  cigarette,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
medical  treatise  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  “big” 
sellers  reads  as  follows:  “Not  alone  because  they 
are  cool  and  comfortable  to  the  throat  and 
tongue,  but  because  they  do  not  intrude  on  busy 
minds.  Unlike  the  heavier,  oily  cigarette,  they 
leave  a man  feeling  keen  and  alert  even  after  a 
long  smoking  day.  If  a cigarette  contains  fairly 
heavy  tobaccos,  or  good  tobaccos  carelessly 
blended,  it  will  begin  to  disturb  after  continued 
smoking.” 
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Whether  this  “disturbance”  is  due  to  nicotine, 
or  to  derivatives,  or  to  the  pyridine  bases,  or  to 
carbon-monoxide,  or  to  ammonia,  or  to  a com- 
bination* of  all  the  score  and  more  of  toxins  in 
tobacco  smoke  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Pharma- 
cologists have  not  used  human  beings,  smoking 
cigarettes,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  nico- 
tine in  tobacco  smoke,  or  the  amount  of  nicotine 
in  such  smoke  that  is  absorbed  by  membranes 
buccal,  bronchial,  or  lung.  Tobacco  smoke  is 
sucked  mechanically  from  cigarettes  and  passed 
through  water  or  chemical  solutions,  which  vari- 
ously isolate  and  precipitate  the  different  mole- 
cular compounds  of  the  smoke.  Pure  nicotine  can 
be  crystallized,  and  the  crystallographer  can 
certify  that  the  crystals  are  nicotine  and  nothing 
else.  Or  it  can  be  isolated  in  clear  liquid  form. 
By  heating,  this  can  be  transformed  into  a semi- 
gaseous  state  and  inhaled,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  any  one  ever  having  inhaled  nicotine 
in  this  way.  When  statements  are  made  that 
human  beings  “absorb”  certain  quantities  of  nic- 
otine from  cigarette  smoke,  it  means  either  that 
such  a fact  occurred  in  a given  experiment  (al- 
though the  process  of  absorption  is  still  to  be 
demonstrated),  or  else  it  is  guesswork,  called 
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scientific  theory.  Certainly  no  generalization  can 
yet  be  made  as  to  the  average  quantity  of  nico- 
tine that  is  absorbed  from  the  smoke  of  the 
average  cigarette.  We  are  dealing  here  with  care- 
ful and  conscientious  researches,  but  not,  as  yet, 
with  definitive  facts.  Some  experienced  investi- 
gators have  found  no  nicotine  at  all  in  tobacco 
smoke,  some  have  found  a little,  and  others  have 
found  a large  percentage.  Methods  differ,  tobac- 
cos differ,  and  results  have  not  been  uniform. 
That  nicotine  cannot  be  distilled  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen  has  been  fairly  well  demonstrated,  so 
that,  at  the  temperature  of  a burning  cigarette, 
it  is  probable  that  a great  deal  of  nicotine  is 
either  destroyed  or  broken  up  into  chemical 
derivatives. 

That  cigarette  smoke  may  be  inhaled  with  less 
discomfort  than  that  of  pipe  or  cigar  probably 
accounts  for  the  immense  popularity  of  this  form 
of  tobacco.  But  its  convenient  size,  the  shortness 
in  time  of  a single  smoke,  and  its  apparent  cheap- 
ness are  considerable  factors  also.  The  costly 
advertising  has  followed,  as  well  as  created,  a 
popular  demand.  The  cigarette  was  accepted  and 
favored  long  before  the  art  of  the  advertiser  de- 
veloped into  its  present  proportions.  Publicity 
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is  now  a matter  of  competitive  attempts  to  shift 
men  and  women  from  one  brand  to  another. 

The  history  of  the  cigarette  is  written  largely 
in  terms  of  steadily  increasing  popular  demand. 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  adopted  this  form  of 
smoking  in  preference  to  pipes,  which  ruled  the 
rest  of  Europe  for  nearly  two  centuries.  British 
soldiers  returning  home  after  the  Crimean  War 
introduced  the  cigarette  to  their  fellows  in  Eng- 
land. After  the  Civil  War,  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes  began  in  America.  Duke 
University,  endowed  with  approximately  eighty 
millions,  is  one  of  the  curious  by-products  of 
cigarette  pioneering  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  cigarette  itself  is  as  old,  at  least,  as 
the  cave-dwellers  of  Arizona,  who  have  left 
samples  of  their  crude  products  of  tobacco  leaf 
/ rolled  in  corn-husks.  It  may  be  that  this  form  of 
smoking  preceded  the  pipe,  at  which  it  is  now 
time  to  give  a passing  glance. 


Chapter  IV:  OLD  BRIER 

Hail!  social  pipe — thou  foe  of  care, 
Companion  of  my  elbow  chair; 

As  forth  thy  curling  fumes  arise, 

They  seem  an  evening  sacrifice — 

An  offering  to  my  Maker’s  praise. 

For  all  his  benefits  of  grace. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth. 

“No  pipe  ever  rivalled  the  briar  in  my  affections, 
though  I can  recall  a mad  month  when  I fell  in 
love  with  two  little  meerschaums,  which  I chris- 
tened Romulus  and  Remus.  They  lay  together  in 
one  case  in  Regent  Street,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I could  pass  the  shop  without  going  in. 
Often  I took  side  streets  to  escape  their  glances, 
but  at  last  I asked  the  price.  It  startled  me,  and 
I hurried  home  to  the  briar.”  If  you  would  enjoy 
the  warmth  and  romance  of  the  pipe,  turn  again 
to  your  Barrie.  The  theme  is  epic,  and  worthy  of 
genius.  No  mere  journalist  compiler  of  a book 
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can  begin  to  do  it  justice.  Those  cold  and  clammy 
reformers  who  smell  only  sin  and  destruction  in 
the  bowl  of  a blackened  brier,  and  who  have 
never  experienced  the  love  of  a man  for  his  fa- 
vorite pipe,  have  indeed  missed  a chapter  from 
the  book  of  life.  Swear  off  if  you  will,  like  Barrie 
in  favor  of  a teetotaling  wife.  Discover  the  hurt 
from  foolish  excess  of  smoking,  like  Lamb,  and 
write  a wistful  ode  to  your  last  pipeful.  Turn 
upon  and  preach  against  the  meerschaum,  like 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  But  first,  that  you  may 
know  its  wicked,  friendly  spell,  get  acquainted 
with  this  faithful  instrument  of  joyous  sorrow. 
Then,  if  it  turn  traitor  and  sting  you  with  the 
stroke  of  an  adder,  or  if  it  remain  a kindly 
friend,  you  may  speak  of  it  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes. 

When  pipeless,  the  African  savage  digs  a hole, 
beats  down  the  earth  around  it,  inserts  a hollow 
reed,  and  lies  down  to  suck  in  the  smoke  from 
tobacco  with  which  he  fills  the  improvised  bowl. 
The  poor  Chinese  bores  two  holes  in  a section  of 
bamboo  and  makes  the  simplest  of  all  portable 
pipes.  The  Dravidian  hillmen  of  India  twist  the 
leaf  of  the  sal  tree  into  the  shape  of  a crude 
straight-stemmed  pipe  which  lasts  for  a few 
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smokes  before  it  burns  or  falls  to  pieces.  Black 
men  on  the  Congo  drill  through  the  midrib  of  a 
plantain  leaf,  bore  a little  hollow  in  the  wider 
end,  insert  a cornucopia  made  of  the  leaf,  and 
have  a pipe  which  merely  needs  a new  bowl  at 
every  smoke.  Eskimos  split  a willow-twig  in  two, 
dig  out  the  pith,  tie  the  halves  together  again 
with  rawhide,  and  scratch  a small  bowl  at  one 
end.  They  enjoy  a few  deep  inhalations  of  to- 
bacco, often  mixed  with  willow-bark  for  economy 
of  the  precious  stuff  from  the  tropics.  Hottentots 
pick  up  a lump  of  clay,  thumb  out  a bowl,  poke 
in  a stem,  and  either  begin  smoking  immediately 
or  take  time  to  bake  the  clumsy  pipe  into  a hard- 
ness that  will  withstand  considerable  wear. 
Straight  tube  pipes,  like  cigar-holders,  are  made 
all  over  the  world  from  bamboo  or  clay,  bone, 
twigs,  or  metal.  Bone  and  horn  allow  of  consid- 
erable variety  in  shape.  In  Alfred  Dunhill’s 
famous  collection  of  pipes  there  is  one  made  of 
the  humerus  bone  of  a human  infant.  It  has 
“colored”  like  a good  meerschaum  and  taken  on 
a beautiful  brown  polish  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  smoked  it.  From  the  simple  bamboo- 
shoot  to  the  narghile  of  the  shah  of  Persia,  which 
is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  of 
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pipes  (valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars), 
the  pipes  of  the  world  tell  a fascinating  chapter 
in  the  story  of  tobacco’s  almost  universal  con- 
quest of  mankind. 

The  mound-builders  of  the  Middle  West 
modeled  pipes  of  clay,  at  first  with  simple  cylin- 
drical bowls  set  near  the  middle  of  a flat  ob- 
long base  which  served  as  stem  and  handle. 
Later  they  decorated  the  bowls,  turning  them 
into  representations  of  various  totem  animals, 
sometimes  quite  elaborate.  American  Indians  of 
the  northern  plains,  as  our  school-day  histories 
tell  us,  carved  their  calumets  from  the  red  stea- 
tite of  a sacred  deposit  about  four  hundred  miles 
west  of  Minneapolis.  The  quarry  was  held  neu- 
tral ground  for  many  generations.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Gitche  Manitou  the  Mighty,  who  once 
blessed  it  with  his  presence,  calling  upon  all 
Indian-kind  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  dwell 
as  brothers  together.  Later  the  Dakota  tribe 
seized  the  quarry,  violated  the  truce,  and  broke 
the  sacred  tradition.  Strangely  enough,  war-pipes 
as  well  as  pipes  of  peace  were  cut  from  the  same 
sacred  stone.  Both,  however,  were  distinctly  cere- 
monial pipes  and  used,  at  least  in  early  days,  for 
solemn  purposes  of  council.  Calumets  were  also 
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cut  from  red,  black,  and  white  marble;  and  the 
stems  to  the  peace  pipes  were  variously  and 
sometimes  elaborately  decorated  with  feathers, 
beads,  wampum,  and  woven  work  of  many 
colors.  The  stems  of  the  war  pipes  remained 
relatively  simple.  Probably  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  white  man,  a combination  tomahawk  and 
pipe  was  evolved  in  iron  or  steel,  with  the  bowl 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  blade,  and 
the  handle  serving  as  a hollowed  stem.  Mr.  Dun- 
hill  has  pointed  out  an  interesting  analogy  be- 
tween this  practice  a'nd  that  of  the  Polynesians, 
who  drill  a hole  through  the  handle  of  their  war 
club  to  a small  bowl  carved  in  the  heavy  round 
business  end  of  tbe  polished  weapon.  Beginning 
almost  always  a-s  instruments  of  ceremony,  the 
pipes  of  many  peoples  became  individual  treas- 
ures and  were  used  for  personal  enjoyment. 

To  look  upon  a fine  collection  of  pipes  from 
different  parts  of  our  globe  leads  to  meditation 
upon  the  mysterious  attachment  that  has  sprung 
up  and  developed  between  mankind  and  a mildly 
narcotic  plant.  The  pipe  has  become  a symbol 
not  only  of  quiet  personal  pleasure  but  of  hos- 
pitality and  friendliness  as  well.  While  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  are  fast  replacing  it  as  customary 
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mediums  for  exchange  of  amicability,  the  pipe 
has  nevertheless  played  a deeply  important  part 
in  the  more  recent  steps  of  mankind’s  evolution. 
Some  day  a spiritual  descendant  of  William 
Graham  Sumner  will  tell  us  how  this  role  was 
played,  and  what  place  it  has  in  the  weird  mosaic 
of  the  comedie  humaine.  We  seem  too  close  to- 
day to  the  world-wide  custom  of  smoking  to  com- 
pass its  significance.  It  is  so  easy  to  drop  into 
physiology,  economics,  pharmacology,  and  even 
analytical  psychology.  The  generic  sociology  of 
tobacco  will  be  written  perhaps  after  man  has 
found  some  new  pleasure  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  a poor  weed  has  given  for  a few 
short  centuries  of  time. 

Glance  over  other  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
world  in  a mood  pipeologic.  Along  the  Amazon 
we  find  huge  pipe-bowls  carved  of  wood,  some 
of  them  capable  of  holding  a pound  of  tobacco  at 
a filling.  Their  stems  are  of  reed,  or  the  thin 
bones  of  big  birds.  Paraguayans  knead  red  clay 
into  divers  bowl-shapes  and  make  stems  of  reed 
or  twigs.  The  pipes  of  the  Pampas  Indians  bear 
strange  resemblance  to  Those  of  the  mound- 
builders  of  North  America.  Each  ethnic  division 
of  South  America  has  evolved  its  characteristic 
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pipe  and  follows  its  own  traditions  of  manufac- 
ture. 

As  the  Amazonians  will  use  the  hardwood  of 
the  forest,  the  Eskimos  go  to  the  seal  and  the 
otter  for  tooth,  bone,  tusk,  and  hide  as  materials 
of  which  to  make  their  native  pipes.  Smoking 
was  introduced  to  the  Eastern  Eskimos  by  Euro- 
pean whalers,  and  the  custom  was  adopted  with 
the  avidity  of  children  for  lollypops.  The  Eski- 
mos of  the  Far  West  probably  acquired  the  cus- 
tom from  the  Chukches,  aborigines  of  north- 
eastern Asia.  The  westerners  of  polar  America 
use  small-bowled  pipes  and  inhale  deeply.  The 
easterners  and  inhabitants  of  Greenland  use 
larger  bowls  and,  taking  longer  to  smoke,  make 
shallower  inhalations.  There  seems  to  be  an  op- 
timum of  sensation  or  reaction  which  mankind 
tends  to  achieve  and  beyond  which  smoking  be- 
comes disagreeable  or  painful.  “Small  pipe,  big 
inhale;  large  pipe,  not  much  swallow  smoke.” 
Stone  bowls,  metal  bowls,  a few  wooden  bowls, 
bowls  of  ivory  and  of  ivory  metal  lined,  pipes 
plain  and  simple,  pipes  elaborately  complex  and 
varicolored,  clumsy  pipes,  delicately  graceful 
pipes,  are  created  by  these  icy  northerners,  who 
relish  tobacco  so  keenly  that  they  eat  or  drink  the 
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very  dregs  of  poisonous  oils  from  the  bottom  of 
their  pipe  bowls. 

Perhaps  the  custom  of  eating  the  nauseous  oils 
of  a long  smoked  pipe  came  over  from  the  Si- 
berian forests.  The  Chukches  of  northeastern 
Asia  have  evolved  pipes  under  whose  bowls  there 
is  a large  receptacle  in  which  fine  shavings  are 
put,  to  collect  the  juices  and  oils  from  the  burn- 
ing tobacco.  Instead  of  throwing  this  mass  away 
after  cleaning  a pipe,  they  chew  it  while  the 
flavor  lasts.  Since  we  have  digressed  from  smok- 
ing to  chewing,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  to  the 
pipe,  let  us  glance  at  the  curious  aberration  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Indo-China.  They  are  par- 
tial to  the  water-pipe,  since  smoke,  when  passed 
through  water,  loses  much  of  its  heat  and  acrid- 
ity, rendering  a cool,  mild  inhalation.  But,  in- 
stead of  throwing  the  poisoned  water  away,  after 
about  thirty  pipefuls  have  been  smoked,  they 
pour  it  out  carefully  into  a bamboo  tube,  and 
through  a small  hole  in  this  they  take  it 
into  their  mouths,  drop  by  drop,  to  absorb  the 
taste  before  spitting  it  out.  The  Naga  women,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dunhill,  usually  smoke  only  the 
water-pipe,  in  order  to  give  the  precious  but  ex- 
tremely poisonous  liquor  to  their  lovers  or  bus- 
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bands  or  to  a favored  guest.  In  fact  the  women 
smoke  principally  to  provide  the  men-folk  with 
plentiful  supplies  of  this  noxious  brew,  which  is 
thought  to  lessen  fatigue  upon  long  journeys! 

Mr.  D unhill  infers  that  the  water-pipe  evolved 
from  the  custom  of  holding  water  in  the  mouth 
while  smoking  hemp,  to  lessen  the  violence  of 
its  narcotic  effect.  The  dakha  pipe  of  the  Afri- 
can Damara  {dakha  meaning  hemp)  is  made  of 
an  antelope  horn,  into  which  a stone  or  wooden 
bowl  is  inserted.  The  hollow  body  of  the  horn  is 
then  filled  with  water.  With  the  mouth  covering 
the  wide  end  of  the  horn,  smoke  is  drawn  through 
the  water  for  a long  and  deep  inhalation.  This  is 
perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  water-pipe,  which 
has  progressed  through  gourds,  coco-nut  shells, 
bamboo,  pottery,  metal,  and  glass  to  the  elabo- 
rately decorated,  rubber-tubed,  amber-stemmed 
narghiles  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  culminating  in 
the  famous  court  pipe  of  the  Persian  shah.  The 
Chinese,  not  so  leisurely  a people  as  their  dis- 
tant cousins,  created  a portable  water-pipe  of 
metal,  using  pewter,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  same  pipe  may  be  used  for  opium  or  to- 
bacco, and  many  of  them  are  divided  into  com- 
partments, one  for  each  of  these  drugs.  In 
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America  there  has  been  a splurge  of  quantity- 
production  glass  water-pipes,  imitating  the  Per- 
sian narghile,  and  purchased  as  a passing  fad. 
Less,  however,  in  America  than  in  China  will  the 
leisurely  and  weighty  water-pipe  remain  in 
steady  demand,  unless,  indeed,  womankind  is  to 
become  as  entirely  sessile  as  most  of  our  maga- 
zine illustrations  would  lead  one  to  surmise. 

From  the  simple  lump  of  hollowed  mud,  punc- 
tured by  a reed,  to  delicately  figured  bowls  of 
baked  clay  or  hard  and  polished  wood  set  with 
wire-wound  stems  an.d  decorated  in  ivory'  and 
metals,  Africa  has  evolved  pipes  of  rare  primi- 
tive beauty.  Though  lai’gely  imitative  in  general 
principle  of  design  according  to  locality  and 
tribal  tradition,  the  pipes  of  Africa  are  symbolic 
of  the  day  of  individual  craftsmanship,  and  be- 
speak the  joy  of  creating  beautiful  things  for 
one’s  self  or  for  one’s  friends.  Contrasted  with 
the  dismal  repetition  of  our  modern  machine  pro- 
duction, the  infinite  variety  of  African  pipes  is  a 
tonic  treat  to  artist  and  ethnologist  alike. 

In  Europe,  to  be  sure,  and  especially  in  France 
and  Austria,  considerable  artistry  went  into  the 
making  of  pipes  before  the  day  of  steam-driven 
factories.  Clay,  porcelain,  metals,  carved  wood, 
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and  carved  meerschaum  lent  variety  to  com- 
petitive creation.  The  proud  owner  of  a beautiful 
pipe  took  the  same  delight  in  his  treasure  as  the 
warrior  in  his  favorite  sword,  or  the  huntsman  in 
a fine  rifle. 

Gone,  or  going,  are  those  days,  however.  Man- 
kind is  settling  down  to  pipes  made  for  simple 
durability,  easy  balance,  and  low  cost.  Africa, 
China,  India,  and  the  hinterlands  are  invaded 
by  the  spawn  of  power-driven  lathes  and  buffers. 

^iiliam 

found  only  where  heirlooms  are  guarded  and  in 
the  glass  cases  of  museums. 

For  the  meerschaum,  the  calabash  and  the 
corn-cob  have  never  been  more  than  pleasant 
variants.  Count  Andrassy  of  Austria  was  the  first 
to  have  a pipe  cut  from  a lump  of  meerschaum. 
The  nobility  and  tlie  rich  could  afford  to  follow 
his  example,  and  marvelous  specimens  of  the 
pipe-carver’s  art  are  to  be  seen  in  choice  collec- 
tions and  in  a few  museums.  The  original  meer- 
schaum remains  in  the  Pesth  museum  to-day. 
Meerschaum,  a white  composite  of  magnesia, 
silica,  and  water,  is  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Soft  and  easy  to  cut,  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent of  texture,  it  is  also  brittle  and  easily 
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scratched  or  marred,  and  it  requires  the  most 
careful  handling.  The  best  meerschaum  remains 
expensive,  and  its  use  continues  a whimsical  lux- 
ury. Imitations  made  from  burnt  gypsum  and 
plaster  of  Paris  are  poor  substitutes,  although  a 
few  specimens  have  deceived  experts  in  pipe- 
ology. 

White  meerschaum  colors  to  a beautiful  ma- 
hogany brown  by  absorbing  the  oils  of  burning 
tobacco.  For  perfect  coloring  it  must  be  smoked 
without  cooling  the  bowl.  An  army  officer  fur- 
nished his  men  with  free  tobacco  while  they 
passed  the  pipe  from  one  to  another  continuously 
until  the  job  was  done  to  complete  satisfaction. 
For  one  man  to  color  a good  meerschaum  re- 
quires considerable  aptitude  for  smoking,  and  a 
patience  more  rare  than  the  ordinary.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  contemplating  the  artistic  work 
of  a young  man  upon  a pipe,  once  said:  “I  do 
not  advise  you  to  consecrate  the  flower  of  your 
life  to  painting  the  bowl  of  a pipe;  for,  let  me 
assure  you,  the  stain  of  the  reverie  breeding  nar- 
cotic may  strike  deeper  than  you  think  for.  I 
have  seen  the  green  leaf  of  early  promise  grow 
brown  before  its  time  under  such  nicotian  regi- 
men, and  thought  the  umbered  meerschaum  was 
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dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  a brain  enfeebled 
and  a will  enslaved.” 

The  calabash,  as  porous  as  meerschaum  and 
even  lighter,  colors  also  into  delightful  browns 
if  persistently  smoked.  One  of  Mark  Twain’s 
favorite  pipes  was  a calabash,  and  a celebrated 
hygienist  has  written  that  “Poor  Twain  became  so 
saturated  with  nicotine  that  he  literally  smoked 
himself  to  death.”  So,  as  with  the  meerschaum, 
some  of  us  may  do  well  to  smoke  not  the  calabash 
until  it  is  brown. 

The  graceful  gourds  from  which  these  pipes 
are  made  can  be  shaped,  while  growing,  to  suit 
the  will  of  the  maker.  By  driving  pegs  into  the 
ground  about  the  stem  and  body  of  the  young 
calabash,  both  stem  and  bowl  will  be  molded  into 
size  and  shape  according  to  desire.  Some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  this  pipe  are  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  connoisseurs. 

The  lowly  corn-cob,  however,  has  small  claim 
to  grace  or  beauty.  It  is  said  that  Daniel  Boone 
was  the  first  to  hollow  out  a big  cob  of  Missouri 
corn,  poke  a straw  through  a hole  in  its  side,  and 
enjoy  the  smoke  of  dried  tobacco-leaf.  Since  his 
day  the  industry  of  making  pipes  has  become 
a lucrative  by-product  of  Missouri’s  huge  crop 
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of  corn.  More  than  twenty-five  millions  of  these 
pipes  go  forth  into  the  world  from  the  little  town 
of  Washington,  Missouri,  alone. 

Corn-cobs  absorb  nicotinic  oils,  and  color  to 
dark  browns  like  Meerschaum  or  calabash  if 
sufficiently  smoked.  Mark  Twain  himself  hired  a 
man  to  break  his  corn-cobs  in,  for  they  are  ac- 
ridly bitter  foes  to  the  tongue  until  brought  into 
submission.  Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor,  however, 
smoked  new  cobs  in  the  White  House  with  ap- 
parent pleasure  and  without  complaint.  Most  to- 
baccophilic  women  of  bygone  times  are  pictured 
for  us  smoking  clays. 

The  first  quantity  production  of  pipes  was  that 
of  clays — especially  in  England.  The  use  of 
walnut-shells,  hollowed  hardwoods  that  easily 
burned  and  cracked,  and  metals  which  were 
heavy  and  hot  soon  gave  way  to  the  hard-baked 
. white  clay,  which,  while  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  could  be  cheaply  replaced.  At  first  the 
bowls  were  small  and  the  stems  short.  The  price 
of  tobacco,  approximately  sixteen  dollars  a 
pound,  made  it  an  expensive  luxury,  and  a little 
was  enough.  With  the  decrease  in  price  by  reason 
of  increased  production  of  tobacco  in  Spain  and 
Virginia,  European  pipe-bowls  and  even  the 
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British  bowls  began  to  grow  larger.  Tobacco 
from  the  colonies,  however,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  stop  the  increase  in  size  of  English 
pipes  long  before  it  could  reach  the  dimensions 
of  the  Dutch  and  German.  Tobacco  grown  in 
Holland  and  Germany  is  mild  and  hay-like.  One 
must  smoke  much  of  it  to  get  the  same  “kick” 
that  comes  from  Virginian  or  Cuban  tobacco. 
Stems  grew  long  when  it  was  found  that  the 
smoke  from  a churchwarden  was  cooler  than  the 
smoke  from  a dudeen.  So  easily  did  tlie  long 
churchwardens  break,  however,  that  there  re- 
sulted a popular  compromise  upon  a pipe  about 
midway  in  length  between  the  churchwarden  and 
the  cutty  or  dudeen.  It  was  this  kind  that  Tenny- 
son bought  by  the  gross,  and  Kingsley  by  the  bar- 
rel. Its  use  continued  as  a general  custom  until 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  pipe  of  pipes,  the 
solid,  hard-to-burn,  hard-to-break,  enduring 
brier. 

Indirectly  Napoleon  I is  responsible  for  the 
coming  of  the  brier.  Pilgrims  were  drawn  to  his 
birthplace  on  the  island  of  Corsica.  Among  them 
was  once  a French  pipe-maker  who,  losing  his 
meerschaum,  ordered  a peasant  to  make  him  an- 
other out  of  any  material  at  hand.  The  peasant 
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took  the  root  of  a tree  heath,  called  bruyere,  as 
this  was  hard  and  tough,  carved  out  a pleasing 
pipe-bowl,  and  delighted  the  pipe-maker  with  the 
product  of  his  skill.  Taking  some  of  the  gnarly 
roots  of  the  bruyere  back  to  France,  a new  in- 
dustry was  born  with  the  Frenchman’s  return.  It 
grew  up  principally  in  the  town  of  St.  Claude, 
whose  inhabitants  had  long  earned  their  liveli- 
hood by  working  in  wood,  making  beads  for 
rosaries,  toys  for  children,  wooden  spoons  and 
forks  and  plates.  Since  the  introduction  of 
electricity  into  the  manufacture  of  howls  from 
bruyere,  more  than  thirty  million  pipes  come 
yearly  from  this  little  town  alone. 

Bruyere  root  is  cultivated  by  pruning  the  tops 
of  the  white  tree  heath  {Erica  arborea),  thus 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  root  itself.  France, 
Spain,  Algeria,  Corsica,  and  some  of  the  other 
Mediterranean  islands  give  us  large  quantities. 
The  best  pipes  are  made,  however,  from  old  roots 
that  have  been  growing  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
With  the  enormous  increase  of  demand  for  brier 
pipes,  the  supply  of  old  roots  promises  soon  to  be 
exhausted,  and  added  effort  will  be  entailed  in 
the  cultivation  of  new  bushes.  Even  to-day  one  is 
fortunate  to  obtain  a pipe  made  from  seasoned, 
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old-time  root,  without  a flaw  or  crack.  Rarer  still 
is  the  perfect  pipe,  whose  grain  runs  straight  up 
and  down  the  bowl.  With  friendly  care,  however, 
a good  brier  can  last  a lifetime  or  two. 

Even  the  manufacture  of  brier  pipes  by  ma- 
chinery involves  considerable  hand-work;  and 
there  remain  pipe-makers  who  are  artisans,  if 
not  artists,  in  the  selection  of  their  material  and 
in  the  technical  skill  with  which  they  transform 
the  huge  gnarled  roots  into  finished  pipes.  Such 
creators  of  good  pipes  seldom  pick  out  a root 
less  than  a hundred  years  old.  Splitting  and  cut- 
ting must  be  done  after  considerable  expert 
contemplation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  diamond- 
cutter  with  a rough  stone  before  him.  One  manu- 
facturer will  place  his  name  on  perhaps  one  of 
twenty  bowls  cut  from  brier-root,  so  particular 
is  he  to  place  on  the  market  only  perfect  speci- 
mens. The  rest  are  sold  to  concerns  not  so  meticu- 
lous. After  selecting  the  better  bowls  in  their 
turn,  the  badly  flawed  or  cracked  ones  are  sold 
to  cheap  producers  of  inferior  pipes  who  are 
willing  *to  stuff  the  hollows  with  putty,  stain  the 
bowl  and  stem  dark,  and  heavily  varnish  them, 
taking  chances  on  finding  a buyer. 

After  the  bowl  is  selected,  the  artisan  must 
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consider  the  bore  of  the  stem,  its  balanced  rela- 
tion to  the  bowl,  the  graduation  of  thickness  in  the 
sides  of  the  bowl,  and  the  finished  shape.  When 
a pipe-maker  puts  a brier  through  the  five  turn- 
ing and  boring  operations,  with  sandpapering, 
four  buffings,  and  a treatment  in  light  oil  pre- 
liminary to  the  final  polish,  the  result  falls  any- 
where within  a range  as  varied  as  the  artist’s 
whim.  Thus  there  are  still  on  the  market  high- 
grade  briers  which  have  all  the  marks  of  indi- 
viduality that  go  into  an  object  of  art.  But  one 
does  not  see  them  often  in  store  windows.  They 
are  kept  for  connoisseurs.  It  takes  a friendly 
acquaintance  with  a shopkeeper  to  bring  the 
chance  to  see  a perfect  pipe  in  these  times,  just 
as  it  often  does  to  secure  a cigar  from  Vuelta 
Abajo. 

Pipe  styles  change,  the  world  over.  Sumner 
tells  us  that  for  weeks  the  Papuans  will  smoke 
only  pipes  of  white  clay.  Then  everybody  wants 
a brown  one.  Next  no  one  will  be  seen  with  a 
pipe  at  all.  The  Solomon  Islanders  will  prefer 
plain  pipes  for  a while;  and  then  nothing  will  do 
but  bowls  carved  with  a ship’s  anchor,  or  with  a 
knob  at  the  bottom. 

When  a vice-president,  popular  for  his  alleged 
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profanity,  picturesque  energy,  and  love  for  to- 
bacco, tries  out  a new  style  in  pipes,  millions  are 
made  and  millions  sold  all  over  the  land.  Mark 
Twain  set  fashions  in  corn-cob  and  calabash; 
Premier  Baldwin  of  England  put  the  seal  of  so- 
cial approval  upon  the  cheap  shilling  pipe  of 
cherry  or  imitation  brier.  Pipe-bowls  subjected  to 
sand-blasting  and  colored  black  become  the  rage. 
Then  blond  “virgin  briers”  are  in  universal  de- 
mand. Fads  come,  and  fads  go;  but  the  pipe  has 
remained  a relatively  constant  quantity  and 
promises  long  survival. 

A man  is  judged  harshly  by  his  fellows  if  he 
leaves  a shot-gun  or  fine  rifle  to  pit  and  rust  after 
shooting,  or  even  if  he  fails  in  some  of  the  minor 
cares  that  are  due  to  a good  firearm.  So,  too,  with 
a pipe,  one  may  pass  judgment  upon  the  owner. 
Carlyle  never  cleaned  his  pipes.  His  struggles 
with  tobacco  were  probably  largely  due  to  this 
reason.  The  man  who  is  friendly  to  his  pipe  will 
break  it  in  slowly.  First  cleaning  out  the  bowl, 
he  will  then  dampen  it  with  finger  or  cloth,  and 
pack  in  the  tobacco  not  too  tight  or  too  loose.  He 
will  light  it  evenly  around  the  edges  without 
scorching  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  and  in  the  center 
without  too  great  a draft,  causing  unbalanced 
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burning.  He  will  never  smoke  the  same  pipe 
twice  in  succession;  at  least  not  until  it  has  thor- 
oughly cooled.  The  bowl  and  stem  will  be  kept 
clean,  and  seldom  will  a sharp  knife  be  used  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  bowl,  but  rather  a small 
spoon  or  shovel  or  special  reamer.  By  slow  and 
careful  treatment,  a pipe  matures  into  sweet- 
ness, literal  as  well  as  figurative.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  reeking  stench  of  some  old  pipes, 
which  have  brought  such  ill  repute  upon  their 
species,  save  the  carelessness  of  those  who  smoke 
them,  thoughtless  chaps,  who  have  no  right  to 
own  pipes,  or  come  into  their  presence. 

But,  if  you  would  know  what  sort  of  fellows 
are  welcome  into  pipedom,  go  back  to  James 
Barrie  and  enjoy  once  more  the  fragrant  delights 
of  the  Arcadia  Mixture,  and  the  whimsical  sight 
of  his  own  old  brier  with  a cigarette-holder  for 
stem! 


Chapter  V:  pipe  FILL-OSOPHY 

Dream-forger,  I refill  the  cup 
With  reverie’s  wasteful  pittance  up, 

And  while  the  fire  burns  slow  away, 

Hiding  itself  in  ashes  gray, 
ni  think. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

T HE  story  of  that  dear  old  tobacco  pouch,  which 
was  lifted  out  of  the  way  by  female  relatives  us- 
ing their  knitting-needles  as  tongs,  and  which 
caused  tobacco  dealers  to  eye  with  suspicion  a 
man  who  would  carry  so  disreputable  a worn-out 
thing  in  his  pocket,  is  immortal.  The  charming 
record  of  warm  human  friendships  surrounding  a 
jar  of  Arcadia  Mixture  has  seldom  been  equaled 
in  the  annals  of  man’s  happy  relation  to  his 
fellow-man.  Barrie  said  that  he  hardly  knew  how 
he  drifted  into  writing  a book  on  tobacco;  but 
writing  it  led  him  to  smoke,  and  smoking  sent 
him  forth  to  discover  the  ideal  tobacco. 
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To  attain  a supreme  mixture  of  tobacco  leaves, 
like  the  mythical  Arcadia,  has  been  the  aim  of 
experimental  blenders  for  many  years.  Color, 
aroma,  body,  strength,  and  susceptibility  to  mois- 
ture are  carefully  considered  and  weighed 
against  each  other.  The  days  of  smoking  any 
single  growth  of  leaf,  as  in  Raleigh’s  time,  are 
gone,  perhaps  forever.  One  now  chooses  his  fa- 
vorite from  a variety  of  blends,  or  mixtures  of 
blends  made  up  of  several  crops  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
a touch  of  China,  a pinch  of  Latakia  or  perique, 
and  even  a dash  of  Japan  or  Java  may  be  called 
upon.  And  all  this  from  the  simple  discovery  of 
an  English  traveler,  who  on  mixing  some  plug- 
cut  with  his  regular  pipe-tobacco  found  the  com- 
bination much  tastier  than  either  brand  of  leaf 
alone.  Reporting  this  to  his  tobacconist,  the  good 
news  spread,  and  started  infinite  experiment. 
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Of  course  in  African  jungles,  deep  in  the 
Amazonian  woods,  and  in  the  inland  regions  of 
China  or  India  the  native  grows  his  own  leaf  and 
smokes  it  straight.  But  the  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican tobacco  is  so  widespread  that  it  forms  the 
body  of  most  blends  and  mixtures.  Javan,  Dutch, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  growths  of  the  herb 
are  added  for  variety  in  flavor  and  aroma.  Even 
the  horrible  tobacco  grown  in  France  can  be  so 
mixed  with  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  with  a touch  of 
Turkish,  that  it  is  no  longer  so  nearly  lethal  in 
its  effect  upon  those  who  are  not  indurated  to 
its  use. 

Nicotiana  tahacum,  the  original  American 
plant,  is  now  cultivated  all  over  the  world,  tak- 
ing on  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  grown.  Nicotiana  rustica  is  a variety  of  Amer- 
ican tobacco  that  grows  smaller  in  size  and  with 
oval  leaves.  From  this  the  Turkish,  Syrian,  and 
Latakia  tobaccos  are  prepared.  Nicotiana  Per- 
sica,  of  still  smaller  leaf,  grows  mainly  in  Per- 
sia and  is  smoked  by  Orientals  who  favor  a very 
light  and  mild  variety.  The  original  American 
weed,  then,  when  transplanted  to  the  Balkans, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  returns  to  America  as 
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an  importation  for  the  flavoring  of  tobacco  mix- 
tures, and  for  use  in  making  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  a greedy  being,  taking  up 
from  the  soil  almost  every  valuable  salt  that  its 
roots  can  find,  even  to  the  chlorine  of  common 
salt,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  require,  and  which 
hurts  its  flavor.  From  the  silica,  chlorine,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  which  it  sucks  up  and 
distributes  among  the  leaves,  the  weed  gives  us, 
on  analysis,  nicotine  1 to  9 per  cent,  malic  and 
citric  acid  10  to  14  per  cent,  oxalic  acid  1 to 
2 per  cent,  resinous  fats  4 to  6 per  cent,  pectic 
acid  5 per  cent,  cellulose  7 to  8 per  cent,  albu- 
minoids 25  per  cent,  and  ash  12  to  20  per 
cent. 

Tobacco  ash  consists  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
ferric  oxide,  magnesia,  alumina,  manganous 
oxide,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric,  phosphoric  and 
silicic  aldehydes.  Four  pounds  of  tobacco  will 
yield  a pound  of  this  composite,  so  that  four 
pounds  of  the  ash  should  give  us  back  a pound  of 
tobacco  if  it  could  be  equally  distributed  as  fer- 
tilizer. Thus,  as  W.  A.  Penn  has  suggested,  to- 
bacco might  arise,  phenix-like,  from  its  own 
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ashes,  were  we  to  recover  and  utilize  them  on  the 
millions  of  acres  which  the  world  has  set  aside 
for  raising  the  plant. 

We  have  seen  how  tobacco  leaf  is  grown  and 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The 
same  process  goes  into  the  preparation  of  pipe 
tobacco,  save  that,  after  curing,  the  leaf  is  packed 
very  tightly  in  huge  hogsheads,  from  which  it 
must  be  pried  loose  with  a crowbar,  and  the 
bundles  or  “hands”  split  apart  with  wedges. 
After  the  leaves  are  separated,  they  are  wetted 
down  and  thoroughly  softened  before  being 
stripped  of  the  midrib.  The  rib  out,  the  leaves 
are  then  pressed  into  cakes  and  fed  to  the  keen 

' blade  of  a knife,  which  cuts  them  into  shreds  or 

» 

flakes  or  cubes,  as  desired. 

From  the  knife,  the  shreds  or  flakes  go  to  long 
troughs  where  they  are  baked  dry  at  a temper- 
ature of  from  200  to  400  degrees.  Before  being 
packed  into  final  containers,  however,  the  mix- 
ture must  absorb  enough  moisture  (about  thirty 
per  cent)  to  give  it  the  characteristic  dampness 
of  fresh  tobacco.  All  who  use  a mixture  for  its 
joy,  instead  of  from  mere  habit,  will  keep  its 
humidity  at  exactly  the  right  point  of  fragrance 
and  slow  burning.  Even  in  one’s  tobacco-pouch, 
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a slice  of  orange-peel  or  a fresh  vanilla  bean  will 
keep  humidity  up  and  flavor  sweet. 

Gone  or  going  fast  are  the  days  of  the  plug, 
sweetened  with  licorice  or  treakle,  to  be  cut  with 
a knife  when  one  wished  to  fill  a pipe.  Some  old- 
timers  keep  up  the  tradition;  but  the  quick  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  tobacco  in  small  packages,  to- 
gether with  our  haste  and  efficiency  in  all  the 
processes  of  life,  have  brought  swift  changes  in 
the  smoking  habits  of  the  world.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
weighing  of  tobacco  in  scales,  a shilling  against 
an  equal  weight  in  leaf.  And  likewise  the  curious 
old  copper  boxes,  whose  lid  opened  upon  the  in- 
sertion of  a penny  in  the  slot,  so  that  one  might 
fill  his  pipe  from  the  contents.  The  old  customs 
have  followed  the  wooden  Indian,  once  the  sign 
and  totem  of  the  tobacconist,  into  ancient  history. 

Arthur  Machen,  arch-lover  of  tobacco  in  the 
pipe,  whimsically  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
philosophical  custom  of  smoking  to  Pythagoras. 
That  worthy  mathematician  enjoined  his  dis- 
ciples to  keep  their  practice  a secret,  and  not  to 
tell  of  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  herb.  However, 
“it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  there  were  cer- 
tain men  who  inhaled  the  smoke  of  an  herb  which 
made  them  content  with  all  things;  whereat  the 
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populace  grew  justly  indignant,  and,  as  History 
telleth  us  [though,  as  usual,  it  lies  for  the  most 
part],  burnt  down  the  club  of  Pythagoras,  and 
with  it  was  destroyed  all  the  tobacco  that  was 
stored  therein.  And  from  that  time  no  man  in 
Europe  saw  tobacco  for  nigh  two  thousand 
years.” 

To  the  genial  author  of  “The  Anatomy  of  To- 
bacco,” tabacus  est  herba  in  qua  inest  nicotinica 
et  soporifica  virtus,  a superexcellent  herb  to  be 
used  in  a pipe  {tubulus  fumicus),  defined  as  in- 
strumentum  per  quod  tabaci  fumus  trahitur. 
Philosophers  would  never  descend  to  the  level  of 
cigar  or  cigarette!  In  order  to  understand  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pipe,  one  must  spend  a good  share  of 
his  life  in  smoking  and  in  meditation  upon  the 
smoke.  And  he  must  become  an  artist  in  the  mix- 
ing and  blending  of  various  leaves  to  synthetic 
harmony,  approaching  ever  to  the  ideal  tobacco 
possessing  every  conceivable  virtue  and  no  con- 
ceivable vice.  Let  one  also  follow  Aristotle’s 
golden  mean  in  the  purchase  of  tobaccos,  “for  he 
who  buys  tobacco  at  a great  price  needs  a long 
purse,  and  he  who  buys  it  at  a small  price  needs 
a strong  stomach,  but  if  he  observe  the  mean,  he 
need  have  neither.” 
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The  magic  wand  of  quantity  production  has 
met  this  philosophical  maxim.  Fortunes  have 
been  spent  in  experimenting  upon  hundreds  of 
mixtures  and  careful  blendings  to  achieve  one 
that  would  satisfy  the  demand  for  a tobacco  that 
could  not  viciously  bite  the  tongue,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed sufficient  body  and  aroma  to  please  taste 
and  smell;  one  that  was  mild  in  content  of  nico- 
tine, and  yet  from  which  would  come  the  looked- 
for  “satisfaction.”  The  philosopher  need  no 
longer  purchase  various  leaves  and  spend  long 
hours  in  combining  them,  although  there  are  still 
some  who  do.  A professor  of  law  in  one  of  the 
great  American  universities  has  spent  years  of 
leisure,  it  would  seem,  upon  such  an  artistic 
synthesis,  finally  evolving  a fragrant  mixture 
which  he  christened  Emberglow.  This,  on  burn- 
ing, gives  one  the  impression  of  an  orchard  of 
green  lemons  in  smoldering  conflagration.  The 
professor  has  also  a love  for  straight-grained 
brier  pipes.  These  he  orders  cut  and  polished  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  taste  by  an  Italian  artisan 
who  takes  keen  pride  in  the  work  of  his  deft 
fingers.  The  stems  of  these  pipes  are  slightly 
longer  than  those  of  the  market  variety,  and  the 
bowls  have  a certain  upward  twist  which  their 
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owner  believes  conducive  to  more  beautiful  lines 
in  the  smoke  that  curls  from  their  rim. 

Now,  besides  selecting  a long  pipe,  so  that  one 
may  better  view  the  rising  curls  and  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  to  the  philosopher  is  one  of  the 
major  pleasures  of  smoking,  he  should  make  use 
of  pipes  designed  for  simplicity  and  permanence 
rather  than  those  decorated  or  filigreed  for  mere 
passing  fancy.  The  only  carving  profitable  for  a 
philosopher’s  pipe,  says  the  gay  Anatomist  of 
tobacco,  is  one  shaped  as  a woman’s  skull.  “And 
this  for  two  reasons — firstly,  that  a woman  is  be- 
ing turned  to  some  use,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  should  be  welcomed 
with  joy;  and  secondly,  that  by  gazing  upon  this 
woman’s  skull  one  may  better  learn  to  despise 
and  abhor  the  faces  of  those  women  who  are 
alive.  For  let  these  faces  of  flesh  be  as  enticing 
and  beautiful  as  you  please,  skulls  they  are,  and 
ere  long  skulls  they  will  be,  devoid  of  those 
graces  which  have  lured  many  an  honest  man  to 
shame  and  destruction — yea,  even  imto  breaking 
of  pipes  and  burning  cigars  for  the  love  of  a 
face,  than  which  no  shame  can  be  greater  or 
more  flagitious.” 

As  to  fumicology  itself,  Arthur  Machen  is  one 
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of  the  few  writers  on  the  subject  who  have  at- 
tempted to  ritualize  the  practice  for  the  benefit  of 
disciples.  First,  they  must  brave  the  horrid  pre- 
sentiment, the  quaking  of  flesh,  the  fearful  pal- 
lor, the  dizziness  and  inward  terrors  that  descend 
upon  one,  though  not  upon  every  one  alike,  dur- 
ing the  primal  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
pipe.  The  disciple  must  trust  to  the  heart  of 
man,  which  “is  a stubborn  thing  and  not  to  be 
taken  aback,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all,  the  flame  is 
ever  kindled  anew,  and  the  race  of  smokers  mul- 
tiplieth  greatly.”  Second,  circumstances  of  habit 
and  body  should  govern  the  age  at  which  one 
should  begin  to  smoke,  seventeen  or  thereabouts 
being  the  optimum.  Thirdly,  one  should  regu- 
late his  hours  and  manner  of  smoking.  One  pipe 
and  only  one  before  breakfast.  Three  pipes  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  in  the  open  air  if  pos- 
sible. Not  less  than  three  pipes  again  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  immediately  after  eating.  And, 
with  the  coming  of  night,  smoke  as  many  pipes 
as  possible,  but  at  least  not  less  than  four.  If  one 
smokes  eleven  pipes  a day  or  more,  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  called  a smoker.  And,  in  so  doing,  if 
the  mouth  be  cloyed  and  brackish  with  tobacco, 
he  should  pause  and  drink  strong  tea ; but  by  no 
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means  diminish  smoking!  If,  however,  an  ini- 
tiate smoker  shall  leave  off  the  philosophic  cus- 
tom, indeed,  “He  shall  be  as  an  evil  savor,  a 
stink,  and  an  abomination  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
faithful,  and  as  one  not  fit  to  be  named  a man. 
And  let  those  who  have  brought  him  unto  this  be 
accounted  as  lemurs  and  larvae,  and  their  voices 
as  the  squeaking  bats  of  hell.  So  shall  they  be 
emptied  out  like  ashes,  and  the  recollection  of 
them  be  even  as  the  foulness  of  a pipe  that  is 
foul!”  We  may  well  hesitate,  however,  to  fol- 
low this  tobaccophile  in  such  discipline  until 
we  have  looked  further  into  the  less  philosophic 
and  more  physiologic  anatomy  of  tobacco. 

For  even  in  the  traditional  tobacco  lore  of  the 
Orient,  and  among  peoples  unversed  in  the  an- 
alytical chemistry  of  the  plant,  there  lurks  a fear 
that  this  weed,  like  fire,  may  be  at  once  a bless- 
ing and  a danger.  The  Moslems  have  a legend 
that  Mohammed  once  restored  a sick  viper  to 
health,  and  the  ungrateful  serpent  stung  the 
prophet  on  the  wrist.  Sucking  the  venom  from 
the  wound,  Mohammed  spat  it  on  the  ground, 
whereupon  “from  out  these  drops  sprang  that 
wondrous  weed  which  has  the  bitterness  of  the 
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serpent’s  tooth  quelled  by  the  sweet  saliva  from 
the  prophet’s  mouth.” 

From  the  Congo  comes  a tale  of  a traveler  who 
went  on  a long  journey  and  returned  to  his  tribe 
bringing  with  him  leaves  which  he  said  when 
smoked  were  to  a suffering  soul  as  a mother’s 
caress  to  an  ailing  child.  One  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  disbelieving,  but  more  courageous  than 
his  fellows,  dared  inhale  the  smoke.  He  choked 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  traveler  had  de- 
frauded his  tribe!  He  had  brought  home  a poison 
instead  of  a sovereign  remedy.  But  the  traveler 
responded  with  the  philosophy  of  temperance 
and  said,  as  Mr.  Dunhill  has  the  story:  “You  are 
like  an  infant  who  chokes  at  the  first  mouthful 
of  solid  food,  and  yet,  as  he  grows  accustomed  to 
it,  becomes  a brave  companion  of  the  trencher. 
You  were  too  greedy.  Little  by  little  one  filleth 
the  basket,  as  the  proverb  says.  If  you  try  a 
little,  you  will  soon  enjoy  the  magic  effect  of  the 
smoke  . . . and  all  of  you  will  know  that  Lu- 
sana  Lumunbala  spoke  the  truth.  Whenever  your 
heart  rises  in  wrath  or  sinks  in  sorrow,  drink  the 
smoke,  and  peace  and  happiness  will  reign  in  it 
again.” 
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And  I light  my  pipe  in  silence,  save  a sigh  that  seems 
to  yoke 

Its  fate  with  my  tobacco,  and  to  vanish  with  the 
smoke  . . . 

In  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest,  I believe  it  adds  a charm 
To  spice  the  good  a trifle  with  a little  dust  of 
harm  . . . 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Mynheer  Van  Klaes  died  prematurely  at 
eighty-one  from  a lifelong  overdosage  of  tobacco. 
That  was  about  seventy  years  ago,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  the  arch-smoker  is  still  green  and  fragrant 
among  the  pipe  lovers  of  Rotterdam.  His  slow 
deliberate  suicide  by  means  of  the  poison  nico- 
tine began  before  the  turmoiled  years  of  adoles- 
cence; but  he  reckoned  that  his  life  of  genuine, 
seasoned  smoking  began  at  the  age  of  twenty.  For 
sixty  years  he  smoked  incessantly,  taking  off  only 
enough  time  to  amass  a comfortable  fortune  and 
to  provide  the  poor  with  generous  donations  of 
tobacco.  He  estimated  his  lifetime  consumption 
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of  the  deadly  weed  at  about  four  tons.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  anti-tobacconists  concerning 
the  shortening  of  human  life  by  nicotine,  Heer 
Van  Klaes,  had  he  not  smoked,  should  not  only 
be  alive  to-day  but  destined  to  outlive  the  young- 
est of  our  fumiphobiac  reformers.  This  genial 
Dutchman,  however,  smoked  four  tons  of  tobacco 
and  died  happily  at  eighty-one. 

His  funeral  accorded  picturesquely  with  his 
life.  Laid  in  a coffin  lined  with  the  fragrant  cedar 
of  cigar-boxes,  his  pipe,  tobacco,  flint,  and  steel 
were  placed  beside  him  for  use  wherever  he 
might  go.  The  smokers  of  Rotterdam  were  in- 
vited to  the  funeral,  and  were  presented  with  new 
pipes  and  ten  pounds  of  good  tobacco.  They 
smoked  during  the  ceremony,  and  at  the  words, 
“Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  solemnly  shook 
the  ashes  from  their  pipes  upon  the  coffin  lid. 

James  Barrie  feminized  the  essential  poison  of 
tobacco  by  creating  the  winsomely  mischievous 
My  Lady  Nicotine,  quite 
eclipsing  the  fame  of  Jules 
Nicot  after  whom  the  plant 
Nicotiana  tabaccum  is  called. 

Barrie,  too,  would  have  smok- 
ing become  an  art  instead  of 
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a mere  nervous  and  thoughtless  habit.  Why  be- 
come perambulating  chimneys,  like  Van  Klaes, 
when  few  of  us  have  the  Gargantuan  capacity  and 
poison-proof  constitution  of  that  fumigiferous 
prodigy?  John  Fiske,  historian  and  philosopher, 
echoed  Sir  James  from  across  the  Atlantic,  or 
rather  he  anticipated  him  in  a plea  for  temper- 
ance in  the  use  of  a new  and  pleasing  boon  to 
human  kind.  He  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
foundation  for  a spiritual  temple  dedicated  to  in- 
telligent moderation  in  the  use  of  both  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  This  stone  he  hewed  from  out  the 
quarry  of  biological  science  in  its  division  of 
physiology.  Starting  with  a belief  in  the  funda- 
mental rightness  of  man’s  hygienic  intuitions,  he 
spent  several  years  in  careful  research  concern- 
ing the  action  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system.  He  could  not  believe  that  man- 
kind would  deliberately  seize  upon  two  violent 
narcotic  poisons,  like  alcohol  and  nicotine,  and 
set  them  to  work  upon  the  degeneration  and  de- 
struction of  the  race.  Looking  out  upon  the  wide 
vista  of  the  adoption  of  tobacco  and  wine  by  so 
large  a portion  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
he  resolved  to  discover  where  the  pleasure  of 
temperate  and  harmless  use  ended  and  where 
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the  consequences  of  unintelligent  abuse  began. 
He  entered  his  studies  with  open  mind,  and 
before  he  commenced  to  practise  the  art  of 
smoking. 

Fiske  defined  a narcotic  as  any  poison  which, 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  produces  death  by 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  system.  Prussic  acid, 
which  we  find  in  peach-pits  and  almonds,  among 
other  things,  is  one.  Solanin  in  potatoes  and  lac- 
tucin  in  lettuce  are  others;  perhaps  the  caffeine 
of  tea  and  coffee  are,  also.  Yet  one  eats  after- 
dinner  almonds  and  lettuce-and-potato  salad,  and 
drinks  a demi-tasse  at  the  same  meal  without 
lethal  effects.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  to  smoke  a 
cigar,  or  drink  a glass  of  wine,  without  paying 
too  high  a price  for  the  pleasure?  So  asked  John 
Fiske,  and  he  was  led  to  a conclusion  of  consid- 
erable significance. 

True  and  harmless  stimulants  may  turn  into 
narcotics,  or  produce  narcotic  effects,  if  used  in 
overdoses.  A cat  will  die  from  a concentrated 
decoction  of  Ceylon  tea  or  Java  coffee,  just  as  it 
will  relinquish  its  nine  lives  if  forced  to  drink 
an  extract  of  tobacco.  Smokers  who  have  estab- 
lished a physiological  tolerance  for  mild  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  can  be  howled  over  by  a pipeful  of 
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perique,  or  by  a cigar  made  from  niggerhead. 
And  individual  capacity  varies  widely.  A cup  of 
strong  coffee  will  disturb  one  person  so  much  that 
total  abstinence  is  called  for.  Yet  he  may  drink 
tea  ad  lib.  There  is  no  blanket  rule  for  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  any  substance  containing  a drug 
that  is  capable  of  turning  it  from  a gentle  stimu- 
lant into  a narcotic  depressant.  Each  of  us  must 
be  a law  unto  himself,  and  our  school  must  be 
experience. 

Let  your  hygienic  conscience  be  your  guide, 
Fiske  argued.  Discover  for  yourself  how  much  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  alcohol,  or  any  other  drink 
or  food  you  may  use  without  trace  of  the  de- 
pressant reaction  which  comes  from  excess.  When 
you  have  discovered  this  limit,  then  set  your 
mark  considerably  below  it  to  play  safe.  If  you 
can  handle  six  cigars  a day  without  back-fire,  set 
your  daily  ration  at  four,  and  keep  that  limit 
rigidly  or  stay  below  it.  Then,  if  it  still  be  true 
that  smoking  shortens  one’s  life,  and  if  one 
choose  the  shorter  and  merrier  one,  by  temper- 
ance we  shall  have  just  so  much  longer  to  en- 
joy the  sweet  poison  which  leads  us  cheerily  to- 
ward the  grave. 

Now,  this  might  be  sound  advice  to  any  one 
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desirous  of  cultivating  the  art  of  smoking  if  only 
his  hygienic  conscience  were  always  reliable. 
Like  one’s  moral  conscience,  however,  it  is  likely, 
at  times,  to  waver.  While  animals  in  the  wild, 
and  even  primitive  man  may  have  evolved, 
through  countless  generations  of  trial  and  error, 
an  inner  physiologic  compass,  and  while  civ- 
ilized man  may  have  inherited  it,  certainly  it  is 
obvious  that  it  often  points  wrongly  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  o|^  life  to-day.  Uneasiness,  disease, 
and  death  have  taught  us  that  our  internal  mon- 
itor is  not  enough  to  guide  us  dietetically  among 
tin  cans  and  restaurants.  We  consult  tables  of 
calories  and  vitamines,  balance  our  meals,  listen 
to  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  enrich 
those  who  claim  to  be  experts  in  nutrition.  How 
much  more,  then,  do  we  need  sound  scientific 
guidance  in  regard  to  a habit,  or  an  art,  which  is 
more  or  less  tinctured  with  a poison  second  only 
to  prussic  acid  in  violent  effect? 

For  My  Lady  Nicotine  (C10H14N2)  is  a col- 
orless liquid  compound,  whose  action  upon  the 
human  organism  in  small  dosage  is  as  yet  but 
little  understood,  and  yet  whose  effect  is  progres- 
sively paralyzant  and  finally  lethal  when  used 
in  the  pure  form  in  quantities  of  a single  grain 
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or  more.  It  seems  too  bad  to  have  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  such  a friendly  and  altogether  hu- 
man custom  as  smoking  with  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  an  acronarcotic  poison.  And  to 
suggest  the  development  of  a social  art  upon  the 
basis  of  absorbing,  during  its  practice,  a certain 
amount  of  toxic  gas  may  seem  palpably  absurd. 
But  let  us  face  the  fact  squarely  at  the  start  that 
nicotine  is  a dangerous  and  deadly  poison  in  its 
pure  and  liquid  state,  and  then  g^on  to  consider 
its  significance  with  regard,  not  to  an  art  of 
eating  or  drinking  nicotine,  but  of  smoking  a 
pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette. 

After  all,  smoking  is  universally  social.  It  is 
not  at  all  a mere  drug  habit,  like  the  taking  of 
chloral,  opium,  or  cocaine.  Who  knows  but  that 
even  the  physiological  damage  which  has  some- 
times been  done  by  an  unenlightened  excess  in 
the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  compensated,  in  the 
end,  by  the  vast  amount  of  spiritual  ice-breaking 
and  the  sparks  of  friendship  kindled  by  that 
curious  instrument  of  human  intercourse  which 
has  found  its  place  in  the  vest  pocket  of  man- 
kind? Have  a cigar!  There  is  more  magic  in  that 
phrase  than  most  reformers  dream  of,  and  they 
will  find  tobacco  has  played  a larger  role  in  the 
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melodrama  of  human  life  than  can  be  written 
in  terms  of  physiology  or  economics. 

Smoking  tobacco  was  a ceremonial  art  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  It  probably  re- 
mained a religious  ritual  for  generations  before 
men  practised  it  as  a personal  pleasure.  In 
places  throughout  the  world  it  still  retains  some 
of  the  dignity  of  a solemn  tradition.  Quantity 
production  has  now  made  tobacco  so  cheap  and 
so  common  th^  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  its  use 
as  amounting  to  more  than  a nervous  habit.  Yet 
the  fact  that  commercialization  has  made  it  easy 
for  humanity  to  abuse  a custom  that  was  once  a 
privilege  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a temper- 
ate and  genuine  enjoyment  of  smoking  on  the 
part  of  those  who  will  learn  its  primary  lessons. 
Nicholas  Coundouris,  the  Greek- American  to- 
bacco king  who  introduced  Turkish  cigarettes 
into  England  and  America,  is  an  example.  At  the 
age  of  ninety  he  said:  “I  have  been  smoking  for 
seventy  years,  but  I limit  myself  to  two  or  three 
smokes  daily.  The  men  and  women  who  smoke 
from  ten  to  twenty  cigarettes  a day  are  simply 
poisoning  themselves  into  their  graves.”  While 
his  last  statement  is  still  subject  to  verification, 
the  first  is  conclusive  evidence  that  a man  may 
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smoke  for  seventy  years  without  becoming  a ciga- 
rette fiend.  More  than  that,  it  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  most  smokers  who  have  approached  the 
subject  intelligently,  set  their  limits,  submitted 
to  a discipline  of  choice  and  denial  such  as  un- 
derlies any  art,  and  lived  long  to  enjoy  much 
smoking  because  they  have  been  content  to  en- 
joy so  little. 

The  philosopher-historian,  John  Fiske,  had  a 
curious  point  of  view  on  physmal  efficiency. 
Speaking  of  an  athlete’s  condition  in  training,  he 
remarks:  “So  far  from  ‘condition’  being  natural, 
it  is  an  extremely  unnatural  state.  It  is  a condi- 
tion which  generally  exhausts  a man  by  the  time 
he  is  thirty-five  years  old,  rendering  him  what 
the  prize-fighters  call  ‘stale.’  It  is  not  natural  or 
normal  for  the  powers  either  of  the  muscular  or 
of  the  nervous  system  to  be  kept  constantly  at 
the  maximum.  What  our  bodies  and  minds  need 
is  intermittent,  rhythmical  activity.  ...  It  is 
as  assisting  this  process  that  the  temperate  use 
of  tobacco  is  beneficial.” 

Granting,  however,  that  to  keep  at  top  athletic 
fitness  one  should  leave  tobacco  alone,  and  re- 
turning from  the  physical  to  the  mental  realm, 
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let  us  observe  some  personal  reactions  to  the 
subject. 

Said  a prominent  physician  to  Professor 
O’Shea:  “Often  when  physically  and  mentally 
fatigued,  a few  minutes  with  a pipe  has  appar- 
ently so  relieved  me  that  I have  been  able  to 
read  and  write  without  any  sense  of  fatigue  for 
a long  period  of  time.  This  I believe  is  due  to  the 

fact  that  tobacco  smoked  in  moderate  doses  con- 

« 

tracts  the  small  arteries  by  stimulating  the  vaso- 
constrictor nerves  and  the  unstriped  muscle  in 
the  vessel  walls.  This  results  in  a slight  rise  of 
blood-pressure  and  a more  active  arterial  circu- 
lation.” 

Such  a statement,  however,  should  not  be 
quoted  without  its  sequel,  which  was:  “On  the 
other  hand,  carried  beyond  the  physiologic  ef- 
fect, the  toxic  effect  of  tobacco  when  over-used 
is  apparently  the  direct  opposite,  seeming  to  have 
a depressing  effect  upon  the  vasoconstrictor  cen- 
ters and  nerves  with  resulting  lower  blood- 
pressure,  nausea,  general  relaxation,  and  the  op- 
posite of  stimulation  or  tonic  effect.” 

This  is  precisely  the  old  thesis  carried  through 
one  of  his  first  books  by  John  Fiske:  the  contrast 
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and  distinction  between  tobacco  as  a stimulant 
or  tonic,  and  tobacco  as  a narcotic.  Mental  or 
physical  efficiency  may  be  found  definitively 
conditioned  upon  the  temperate  use,  or  the  ex- 
cessive abuse,  of  tobacco  in  specific  instances. 
Our  problem  swerves  again  into  a discussion  of 
temperance  or  moderation.  Here  we  have,  not 
experimental  evidence,  but  the  most  contradic- 
tory guesswork.  “I  smoke  but  little,”  said  a Cu- 
ban to  W.  A.  Penn,  author  of  “The  Sovereign 
Herb,”  “four  or  five  cigars  and  a couple  of  packs 
of  cigarettes  a day.”  Mark  Twain  made  it  a rule 
to  smoke  only  once  a day — all  day  long.  Pro- 
fessor O’Shea  found  cases  of  men  who  reported 
smoking  moderately  from  ten  to  fifteen  cigars 
daily.  Chauncey  Depew  once  thought  that  he  was 
a temperate  smoker  of  cigars;  but  listen  to  the 
story  in  his  own  words: 


I used  to  smoke  twenty  cigars  a day,  and  continued 
it  until  I became  worn  out.  I didn’t  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  and  physicians  that  I applied  to  did 
not  mention  tobacco.  I was  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
at  my  desk  and  thought  that  I derived  material  benefit 
in  my  work  from  it.  After  a time  I found  that  I could 
not  do  any  work  without  tobacco.  I also  found  that  I 
was  incapable  of  doing  any  great  amount  of  work.  My 
power  of  concentration  was  very  greatly  weakened 
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and  I could  not  think  well  without  a lighted  cigar 
in  my  mouth. 

One  day  I bought  a cigar  and  was  puffing  it  with 
a feeling  of  pleasure  which  is  only  possible  to  the 
devotee.  I smoked  only  a few  moments  and  then  took 
it  out  of  my  mouth  and  looked  at  it.  I said  to  it: 
“My  friend  and  bosom  companion,  you  have  always 
been  dearer  to  me  far  than  gold.  To  you  I have  ever 
been  devoted,  yet  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  ills.  You 
have  played  me  false.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  part.”  I threw  it  into  the  street. 

For  three  months  thereafter  I underwent  the  most 
awful  agony.  I never  expect  to  suffer  more  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  I didn’t  go  to  any  physician  or 
endeavor  to  palliate  my  sufferings.  Neither  did  I break 
my  vow.  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  I must  for- 
ever abandon  tobacco  or  I would  be  ruined  by  it.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  my  longing  for  it  abated.  I 
gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  I slept  well  for 
seven  or  eight  hours  every  night.  I have  never  smoked 
from  that  day  to  this.  While  no  one  knows  better  than 
I the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  tobacco,  I am  still 
well  content  to  forget  them,  knowing  their  effect. 


Nearly  all  of  the  spectacular  individual  cases 
against  tobacco  are  those  of  obvious  excess. 
Chauncey  Depew  discovered  that  twenty  cigars 
a day  were  doing  him  harm.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  he  swore  off  completely,  to  the  marked  im- 
provement of  his  health.  Charles  Lamb  smoked 
so  many  pipes  a day  that  his  physician  com- 
manded him  to  lay  them  aside  for  good.  Presi- 
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dent  Grant  suffered  from  excessive  smoking, 
even  if  cigars  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  his 
cancer  of  the  throat.  McKinley  and  Harding,  ac- 
cording to  medical  authorities,  weakened  their 
hearts  by  their  persistent  abuse  of  tobacco.  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  smoking  as  many  as  fifty  cigarettes 
and  a number  of  cigars  in  a day,  without  much 
doubt  thus  hastened  the  day  of  his  death.  These 
men,  and  countless  more  who  have  done  as  they 
did  with  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette,  are  held  up  be- 
fore us  as  examples  of  what  befalls  the  victims 
of  tobacco.  The  fumiphobes  seldom  tell  us  of 
the  Coundourises,  Huxleys,  Darwins,  and  their 
kindred  spirits  who  learned  the  art  of  smoking 
with  temperate  restraint. 

An  anonymous  congressman,  writing  in  the 
“Saturday  Evening  Post,”  describing  his  experi- 
ences in  divorcing  Lady  Nicotine,  has  given  us 
a typical  story  of  the  confirmed,  intemperate 
smoker  as  he  breaks  the  chains  of  habit.  He 
smoked  for  the  stimulus  of  tobacco  only,  and  to 
get  it  he  slowly  but  consistently  increased  the 
dosage  until  in  order  to  obtain  a gentle  stimula- 
tion he  had  to  smoke  enough  tobacco  to  consti- 
tute a definitely  narcotic  dose.  Finally,  realizing 
what  the  smoking  of  strong  Havana  cigars  all 
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day  and  half  the  night  was  doing  to  him,  like 
Chauncey  Depew,  he  quit  at  a stroke  of  the  will, 
suffered  mental  tortures  for  a few  months,  and 
then  felt  born  anew.  Such  stories  as  this  bring 
about  the  state  of  mind  that  the  congressman 
found  in  one  of  his  old  constituents  at  home.  The 
constituent  had  smoked  moderately  enough  to  all 
appearance  for  forty-eight  years,  and  seemed 
proud  of  the  fact;  but  one  day  he  swore  off  for 
good. 

“Why  did  you  quit!”  the  congressman  asked 
him  one  day. 

“ ’Twas  this  way.  I was  sitting  on  my  porch — 
sitting  there  in  the  starlight — alone  with  my  pipe. 
All  at  once  I took  a puff  and  said  to  myself : ‘I’m 
going  to  quit  tobacco,  for  if  I’m  not  careful,  this 
thing  will  fasten  itself  on  me  as  a hahitT  ” 

The  old  gentleman  was  right.  When  one  dis- 
covers or  begins  to  fear  that  smoking  an  evening 
pipe  by  starlight,  or  a cigar  by  the  open  fire,  or 
a cigarette  after  dinner  with  a friend,  is  becom- 
ing a mere  thoughtless,  automatic  habit,  then  it 
is  time  to  stop.  Smoking  as  a nervous  and  stereo- 
typed automatism  is  doubtless  stupid,  and  it  may 
easily  become  an  irritating  disturber  of  health 
both  in  body  and  mind.  If  one  cannot  use  tobacco 
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somewhat  as  the  Japanese  use  tea,  or  as  the  cul- 
tivated Frenchman  enjoys  wine,  then  much  bet- 
ter it  were  to  leave  it  alone.  But  if  there  is  any 
artistry  in  smoking,  it  must  be  grounded  on  a 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  custom,  and 
so  we  may  go  on  a little  farther  into  the  story  of 
tobacco. 
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How  they  who  use  fusees 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards, 

Go  mad,  and  beat  their  wives, 

Plunge  (after  shocking  lives) 

Razors  and  carving  knives 
Into  their  gizzards. 

C.  S.  Calverly. 

T HE  cannonade  of  the  enemies  of  tobacco  upon 
the  stronghold  of  Demon  Nicotine  has  been 
mostly  by  old-fashioned  round  shot  and  shell, 
with  the  roar  of  black  powder  and  huge  volumes 
of  smoke.  Let  us  listen  to  the  broadsides  of  this 
noisier  armament  first.  The  more  disciplined 
rifle-fire  of  medicine  and  pathology  will  be 
heard  in  the  following  chapter. 

First  salvo:  Tobacco  enslaves.  Witness! 

A boy  in  his  teens  was  sent  to  reform  school. 
He  wanted  cigarettes,  which  were  denied  him. 
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Hearing  that  one  might  smoke  at  Sing-Sing  or 
Atlanta,  where  one  went  for  murder,  he  seized 
a pair  of  tailoring  scissors  and  killed  his  neigh- 
bor at  the  work-bench.  He  said  that  he  hoped  to 
be  sent  up  where  smoking  was  allowed.  See  to 
what  villainies  the  slave-master,  Tobacco,  leads 
his  victims! 

An  Australian  prison  official  reports  the  story 
of  two  criminals  who  were  breaking  stone  in  the 
state  quarry.  One  of  them  chewed  a plug  of 
tobacco.  The  other  asked  for  a bite.  His  com- 
panion refused  and  crammed  the  last  piece  into 
his  mouth.  With  a rock-hammer  the  fellow  pris- 
oner calmly  rapped  him  on  the  head,  took  the 
quid  from  between  his  teeth,  and  proceeded  to 
break  rock,  munching  happily  and  seemingly 
unconcerned.  Another  example  of  the  limit  to 
which  the  nicotine  addict  will  go! 

A long  list  of  tobacco  slaves  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  anti-tobacconists.  Its  quality  is  not 
strained,  but  falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  of 
heaven  upon  just  and  unjust  alike.  McKinley, 
Grant  and  Harding  wear  the  chains  along  with 
Czolgosz,  Guiteau,  and  Booth.  If  presidents 
smoke  strong  cigars,  one  is  told  that  they  would 
have  been  abler  rulers  had  they  left  tobacco 
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alone.  When  president-killers  are  addicted  to 
cigarettes,  the  cigarettes  are  indicted  as  original 
or  contributory  causes  of  assassination. 

Laws  should  be  passed,  the  reformers  say, 
against  the  possible  enslavement  of  men  of  tal- 
ent and  genius.  The  Prince  of  Wales  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  so  thin  through  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. Robert  Louis  Stevenson  could  have  lived 
twenty  years  longer  had  he  not  fallen  victim  to 
the  vicious  habit.  Sinclair  Lewis  might  never 
have  written  the  demoralizing  “Elmer  Gantry” 
had  not  his  brain  cells  suffered  from  the  toxins 
of  the  coffin  nail. 

Among  prominent  tobacco  slaves  we  find 
J.  P.  Morgan  the  elder,  Charles  Steinmetz,  Mark 
Twain,  Joe  Cannon,  Walter  Camp,  Thomas  Edi- 
son, Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Calvin  Coolidge  is 
not  excused  because  he  smokes  denicotinized 
cigars;  he  sets  a bad  example  and  leads  young 
America  into  temptation.  Charles  G.  Dawes  has 
no  business  to  tell  the  Senate  messengers  to  re- 
frain from  tobacco  so  long  as  he  hits  the  fa- 
mous Hell-and-Maria  pipe.  If  Premier  Baldwin 
and  Aristide  Briand  would  only  break  them- 
selves of  the  pipe  habit,  the  world  might  be  a 
happier  place  in  which  to  live.  And  so  on. 
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Let  us  drop  back  for  sixty  years  or  so  and 
catch  some  of  the  earlier  fulminations  against 
the  vile  and  wicked  weed.  We  shall  find  much 
the  same  pattern  of  logic  as  governs  the  sporadic 
and  scattered  anti-tobacco  campaigns  of  to-day, 
and  which  has  characterized  most  of  the  war- 
fare against  the  custom  since  the  days  of  King 
James  I. 

Quaint  are  the  letters  on  tobacco  for  Amer- 
ican lads  written  and  printed  by  an  Uncle  Toby 
for  his  nephew  Billy  Bruce.  No  Copyright! 
says  the  page  usually  devoted  to  the  assertion 
of  publishers’  rights,  and  we  *are  bid  to  quote  ad 
lib.  The  whole  book  is  charmingly  readable,  and 
illustrated  with  such  startling  wood  and  copper 
cuts  as  probably  made  a youngster’s  blood  turn 
cold  back  in  those  days  before  the  Civil  War. 
Let  us  barely  sample  this  choice  morsel: 


Parents,  Patriots,  Christians,  Awake!  Tobacco  is 
the  twin  demon  of  alcohol.  The  evil  is  coming  upon 
the  nation  like  a flood.  Twenty  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  say  physicians,  are  killed  by  it  annually.  It 
leads  to  idleness,  poverty,  strong  drink,  vice,  disease, 
delirium,  and  death.  Thank  God  the  time  is  coming 
when  Christians  and  patriots  will  wake  to  manly  ac- 
tion, which  shall  redeem  nations  from  bondage  to 
this  nauseous,  poisonous  abomination. 
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After  this  eloquent  introduction,  Uncle  Toby 
addresses  himself  to  Billy  Bruce,  thus  speak- 
ing generically  to  all  young  American  boys  in 
danger  of  corruption: 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  unnatural,  or  against  nature. 
It  is  disagreeable,  sickening,  and  at  war  with  our 
natural  tastes.  I remember  little  Jesse  Shute,  a lemon 
in  one  hand,  a cheroot  in  the  other.  Now  the  little  fel- 
low would  swell,  pout,  puff,  puff,  and  being  overcome 
by  the  precious  fumes,  his  eye  would  roll  in  its  soc- 
ket his  limbs  give  way  and  down  he  would  fall  as 
drunk  as  a toper.  But  his  lemon  was  an  antidote.  He 
greedily  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  drew  upon  it  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a young  calf!  This  neutralized  the 
nausea  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  playmates  he 
would  up  and  at  it  again.  And  being  made  sick  and 
well,  drunk  and  sober  some  half  a dozen  times  by  his 
cigar  and  lemon,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a child  of  peculiar  promise,  bent  on  being  a great 
smoker  as  Nimrod  was  a great  hunter. 

1 must  not  fatigue  you,  Billy,  but  rely  upon  it,  to 
use  tobacco  is  no  more  natural  than  to  swallow  light- 
ning, inhale  asafoetida,  or  live  in  fire.  ...  Its  use  is 
an  impure  habit.  I mean,  it  is  uncleanly  and  exces- 
sively filthy.  It  is  said  that  one  thousand  tons  of  to- 
bacco every  year  are  squirted  over  the  face  of  this 
fair  creation.  . . . Use  it  as  snuff,  and  it  makes  a dust- 
pan of  your  nose.  If  snuffing  is  among  its  legitimate 
uses,  has  not  a mistake  been  made  in  the  hang  of  the 
nose?  . . . Use  it  in  a cigar,  it  lodges  in  the  tissues 
of  the  system,  perfumes  and  discolors  it,  giving  it  a 
hue  resembling  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  turning 
your  dwelling  into  a smoke-house,  and  loading  the 
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surrounding  air  with  a poisonous  stench.  . . . Use 
it  as  a quid,  it  causes  your  mouth  to  look  like  a sepul- 
chre of  corruption,  soils  your  lip  and  chin,  blackens 
your  teeth,  pollutes  your  breath,  and  makes  it  like 
that  of  a dragon.  . . . Can  one  who  makes  his  throat 
an  open  sepulchre,  his  bosom  a Vesuvius,  emitting 
fire  and  smoke  on  those  around  him,  be  a Christian? 
. . . If  tobacco  is  a rich  dainty,  why  should  not 
ladies  become  its  devotees?  Billy,  what  if  little  Kate, 
that  you  love  so  fondly,  poisoned  her  system,  polluted 
her  breath,  and  soiled  her  lips  with  such  filthy  juices? 
Would  this  give  endearment  to  her  childish  kiss? 
Would  this  add  to  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  dew  of 
her  lips?  Consider,  Billy,  why  should  not  little  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  why  not  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  strut, 
pufif,  and  chew  along  our  sidewalks,  load  and  blast 
earth  and  air  with  this  impurity? 


This  was  all  written  in  the  days  before  the 
cigarette  began  to  multiply,  at  almost  the  rate 
of  bacteria,  across  our  land.  What  would  Uncle 
Toby  say  if  he  could  look  down  from  heaven 
now  and  witness  the  smoke  ascending  from  two 
hundred  million  cigarettes  every  day,  lighted  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  patriots  whom  he 
so  gallantly  called  to  the  white  ribbon  against 
a monstrous  evil?  In  Uncle  Toby’s  day  prohi- 
bition was  yet  a dream,  and  yet  he  saw  the  time 
coming  when  alcohol  and  tobacco  would  both 
be  turned  over  to  the  bootlegger.  Says  he: 
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I call  tobacco  and  rum  Siamese  Twins.  Do  you 
know  one  drunkard  who  does  not  use  tobacco?  The 
young  men  who  are  mighty  to  smoke  and  chew  form 
a great  army — the  greatest  ever  marshalled  on  our 
continent — and  it  is  mournful  to  think  that  the  mark 
of  the  beast  is  already  upon  them,  and  a shadow,  even 
the  shadow  of  death,  precedes  them.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco in  multitudes  of  cases  produces  intoxication. 
Patagonians  get  drunk  day  by  day  on  tobacco.  Sand- 
wich Islanders  have  been  excluded  from  church  for 
getting  drunk  on  tobacco.  Cases,  I think,  are  rather 
clearly  made  out,  both  in  books  and  in  actual  life,  in 
which  delirium  tremens,  in  its  fiendish  and  fearful 
horrors,  resulted  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Even  in  Uncle  Billy’s  time,  before  General 
Grant  added  to  the  smoke  of  battle  the  wreaths 
from  his  famous  cigars,  the  poisonous  effects  of 
nicotine  were  gathered,  ready  for  publication  in 
school-books.  Continues  Uncle  Toby: 

Should  you  step  into  the  street  and  pick  up  the  tip 
end  of  a cigar,  boil  it  down,  and  make  tea  of  it,  and 
give  to  your  barking  Blucher,  or  the  tortoise-shell 
cat,  you  would  hear  their  bark  and  mew  no  more,  for 
the  poison  has  power  to  wind  up  their  history  in  less 
than  no  time,  as  you  sometimes  say.  How  long  would 
little  Kate,  the  babe,  smile  and  sport  should  mother 
give  it  the  tea  of  tobacco  instead  of  honey-like  milk? 

This  genial  uncle  was  not  content  with  experi- 
ments, however,  upon  small  animals.  He  cites 
cases  of  boys  who  died  of  smoking  cigars,  chew- 
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ing  tobacco  and  swallowing  stray  quids  of  plug 
already  chewed.  Yet  death  is  the  lesser  evil,  it 
would  seem,  as  compared  with  the  terrible  slav- 
ery engendered  by  the  habit  of  taking  tobacco,  in 
whatever  form.  Men  of  Uncle  Toby’s  acquain- 
tance pick  out  and  chew  the  very  threads  of  their 
pockets  wherein  tobacco  has  been  kept.  Others 
ruminate  their  quids  a dozen  times  or  more 
when  short  of  new  material.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  not  exempt,  and  one  of  them  wept 
like  a child  when  putting  a quid  in  his  mouth 
under  the  sense  of  degradation  and  bondage  to 
the  filthy  poison.  Christians  have  been  known  to 
break  the  fourth  commandment  by  sending  to 
stores  to  buy  tobacco  on  the  Sabbath.  Young  men 
and  women  go  mad  through  the  use  of  snuff. 
Noble  minds  break  down  into  idiocy  by  way  of 
the  cigar. 

There  came  strange  sounds  from  over  my  head. 
Whether  it  was  groaning,  sighing,  singing,  shouting, 
sporting,  howling,  or  anything  human  or  inhuman,  I 
could  not  divine;  it  lasted,  however,  but  a moment. 
All  of  a sudden  James  Dizey,  the  young  maniac,  rat- 
tled down  the  staircase  and  whirled  around  the  room 
with  the  fury  of  a tornado.  His  eyes  were  distended, 
wild,  and  flashing  fire.  His  skin  was  greasy,  and  of 
the  hue  of  dirty  brass,  or  a boiled  chicken.  His  mus- 
cles were  distorted,  his  hair  clotted,  and  his  attitude, 
expression  and  all,  was  obscene  and  loathsome.  The 
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tobacco  demon  who  had  possession  of  this  mad  boy 
planted  his  victim  by  my  side  and  with  a full,  fiendish 
gaze  into  my  face,  he  cried  out,  “Tobacco!  Tobacco!” 
with  an  unearthly  scream. 

Can  we  not  see  Billy  Bruce’s  face  as  he  perused 
this  verbal  portrait  of  a mind  unstrung  by  the 
devilish  weed? 

But  Uncle  Toby  was  also  the  forerunner  of 
those  amiable  statisticians  who  patiently  toil 
over  figures  in  order  to  tell  us  how  many  times 
around  the  world  they  could  wrap  a belt  of  the 
cigars  manufactured  in  a year,  or  build  bridges 
of  cigarettes  to  the  moon.  Listen  to  a quaint  pre- 
cursor of  the  present  generation  of  tobacconic 
calculators : 

Suppose  a tobacco  chewer  is  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  chewing  tobacco  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  each 
day  of  that  time  he  consumes  two  inches  of  solid 
plug,  which  amounts  to  6075  feet,  making  nearly  one 
mile  and  a quarter  in  length  of  solid  tobacco  half  an 
inch  thick  and  two  inches  broad.  What  would  a be- 
ginner think  if  he  had  the  whole  amount  stretched  out 
before  him,  and  were  told  that  to  chew  it  up  would  be 
one  of  the  exercises  of  his  life,  taxing  his  income  to 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars?  Would  he  under- 
take it  at  all? 

Going  back  into  history,  Uncle  Toby  sees 
Columbus  and  his  sailors  bowing  the  knee  in 
subjection  to  the  Indian  deity  as  revealed  to 
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them  by  “painted  savages  in  a state  of  nudity.” 
His  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Man,  who  declares:  “You 
have  poisoned  my  race  with  rum.  I have  poi- 
soned your  race  by  tobacco.  The  Red  Man  has 
had  his  revenge!”  Salvation  is  at  hand,  how- 
ever, if  only  Bands  of  Hope  and  Purity  Leagues 
will  join  and  oust  the  demon  from  the  land. 

If  this  be  done,  society  will  assume  another  aspect 
in  thirty  years;  the  present  race  of  painted,  poisoned, 
paralyzed  tobacco  worms  will  have  left  the  stage;  a 
fairer  race  will  fill  their  places,  and,  though  genera- 
tions may  pass  away  before  the  hereditary  poison 
shall  be  completely  purged  from  posterity,  still,  the 
coming  race  will  be  comparatively  free  and  pure. 

The  anti-tobacco  literature  of  to-day  has  much 
the  same  style,  the  same  strategy  of  approach  to 
the  problem,  and  about  as  convincing  an  argu- 
ment. For  example: 

When  cannibals  captured  a man  saturated  with  nico- 
tine, they  turned  him  loose.  . . . Tobacco  has  killed 
ten  men  where  whiskey  has  killed  one.  . . . The  free 
and  prolonged  use  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  insanity.  . . . Even  opium  does  not 
produce  the  destructive  changes  produced  by  tobacco. 

These  extracts  are  not  from  the  writings  of 
Carrie  Nation  or  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  but  from 
men  of  considerable  reputation  and  even  emi- 
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nence  in  their  own  fields  of  activity.  That  tobacco 
will  stir  men  of  high  intelligence  to  indulge  in 
such  rhetorical  exaggeration  suggests  that  there 
may  be  more  than  hygienic  reasons  for  their 
hatred  of  the  weed.  This  conviction  grows  as  one 
reads  some  of  the  descriptions  of  smokers  in 
the  books  and  pamphlets  of  medicos  and  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  who  sorrow  for  mankind  ac- 
cursed by  tobacco.  The  muck-rake  will  soon  find 
its  teeth  full  if  it  combs  these  earnest  pages.  In 
the  sermons  of  John  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards there  are  passages  as  lugubrious,  but  not 
many.  We  forbear  quotation  here,  save  for  one 
mild  phrase; 

Two  lungs  full  of  the  poisonous  fumes  which  have 
been  sucked  through  that  cesspool  of  tobacco  and 
spittle:  the  stem  of  a ripe  meerschaum  pipe. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  pages  will  do  sufl&cient 
justice  to  the  professional  anti-tobacconist,  to 
whom  the  fairness  of  typical  representation  is 
due,  on  the  score  of  tobacco  slavery.  He  becomes 
an  economist  also,  and  patiently  amasses  facts 
and  figures  imposing  in  quantity,  if  not  in  im- 
port. 

Second  volley:  The  enormous  waste  in  smoke. 

Nearly  two  million  American  acres  devoted 
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to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  If  turned  to  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  what  an  immense 
saving  to  the  nation! 

Labor:  Besides  the  farmers  who  raise  the 
weed,  half  a million  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  and  primary  distri- 
bution of  tobacco.  Fully  as  many  more  are  in 
the  retail  trade.  How  many  others  are  drafted 
into  service  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
pipes  and  other  paraphernalia  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  stuff  one  may  only  guess.  Immense 
quantities  of  human  effort  wasted  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a useless  poison. 

Capital:  More  than  two  billions  of  dollars  are 
tied  up  in  the  industry.  Its  revenue  of  about 
four  hundred  millions  a year  to  the  national 
treasury  is  more  than  offset  by  the  terrific  waste 
in  health,  life,  and  property  caused  by  our  im- 
becile addiction  to  nicotine. 

Correlative  capital  and  labor:  Think  of  the 
money  and  effort  absorbed  .in  the  making  of  ash- 
trays, pipes,  cigarette  and  cigar  holders,  patent 
lighters!  Billions  of  feet  of  good  lumber  di- 
verted from  useful  purposes  for  the  making  of 
cigar-boxes;  crates  for  cigar-boxes,  tobacco,  and 
cigarettes;  humidors,  ash-tray  stands,  pipe- 
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racks,  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  matches  used 
solely  to  light  tobacco.  Amber,  meerschaum, 
gold,  silver,  rubber,  bakelite,  and  rare  brier  root 
for  the  making  of  pipes,  not  to  mention  the  hum- 
bler calabash,  corn-cob,  and  clay.  Then  there 
are  tobacco  jars,  pouches,  cigar  and  cigarette 
cases,  pipe  cases,  special  hand-bags  for  tobacco 
and  its  accessories,  cigar  cutters,  pipe  reamers 
and  cleaners,  and  even  patent  fluids  for  sweet- 
ening tough  old  pipes. 

Nor  does  the  waste  end  there.  Smoking  cars, 
smoking  rooms,  together  with  all  their  fixings 
and  furnishings,  must  be  considered,  including 
spittoons;  the  expense  of  up-keep,  of  cleaning 
not  only  the  space  deliberately  set  aside  for 
smoking,  but  that  of  hotel  lobbies,  homes,  city 
streets  and  parks,  and  every  place  in  which  man 
carries  on  his  worship  of  the  Great  Brown  God. 

The  smoking  car  reminds  one  of  transporta- 
tion: more  than  two  million  tons  a year  in 
freight  alone  for  this  senseless  so-called  com- 
modity! Insurance  on  freight,  insurance  on 
warehouses,  insurance  on  the  whole  industry, 
running  up  into  the  millions! 

Half  a million  pounds  of  nails  a year  for 
cigar-boxes.  More  than  thirty  million  yards  of 
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cloth  for  sheeting  in  the  tobacco  fields.  Two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cloth  to  make  tobacco  bags.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  licorice,  molasses,  and  sugar 
for  flavoring,  together  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  rum,  wine,  and  varied  spirits. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  immense  rental  for  to- 
bacco shops  (there  are  ten  miles  of  elaborate 
cigar  counters  in  one  chain  of  stores  alone) ; nor 
postage,  express,  and  trucking. 

Unestimated  wrappings  of  paper,  lead  foil, 
tin  foil,  tin,  cardboard,  glazed  and  tissue  papers. 
The  thin  white  paper  for  cigarettes  requires  a 
big  industry  of  its  own,  where  the  French  are 
supreme.  Then  there  are  coupons,  posters,  book- 
lets, and  advertising  novelties  to  add  to  the  mil- 
lions spent  in  roadside,  newpaper,  and  maga- 
zine advertising. 

Truly  a formidable  array  of  waste,  if  waste 
indeed  it  be.  And,  as  though  to  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, we  find  Henry  L.  Mencken  suggesting  that 
we  calculate  the  value  of  table-cloths,  napkins, 
vests  and  trousers  destroyed  by  cigarette  burns! 

That  tobacco  is  a tributary  to  the  great  drink 
evil  of  the  past,  and  that  it  helps  support  the 
bootlegger  to-day,  is  demonstrable  from  the 
medical  literature  of  tobacco,  in  which  nicotine 
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and  alcohol  go  hand  in  hand.  Smoke,  and  you 
will  crave  a drink;  drink,  and  you  will  want  a 
smoke;  as  though  each  were  an  antidote  for  the 
other. 

Not  only  does  tobacco  lead  toward  drink,  we 
are  told,  but  it  creates  a craving  for  sweets,  thus 
saddling  mankind  with  more  waste  of  money  on 
unnecessary  titillation  of  the  palate.  Already  our 
candy  advertisements  read:  “They’re  just  as  im- 
portant as  tobacco  itself.  Great  between  smokes. 
Freshen  your  mouth,  soothe  your  nerves,  and 
make  the  next  smoke  taste  much  better.  They 
easily  double  your  smoke  enjoyment.”  A popu- 
lar yellow  package  of  acrid  peppermints  bears 
the  following  legend:  “Kills  that  cigaretty-after- 
taste.  Neutralizes  nicotine  and  pyridine,  thus  de- 
stroying their  taste  and  odor.”  So  the  vicious 
circle  is  increased  from  smoke  and  drink  to 
eating  wafers,  thus  adding  dental  bills  to  the 
cost  of  medical  up-keep  for  the  human  organism 
subjected  to  these  wasteful  practices! 

Tooth  pastes,  gargles,  mouth  washes,  and 
chewing  gum  tag  along  in  the  wake  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  cleaning  up  pyridine-darkened  teeth, 
freshening  ammonia-dried  throats,  and  remov- 
ing the  taste  and  odor  of  nicotine  from  the  oral 
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cavity.  As  knowledge  spreads  of  the  various 
parts  of  one’s  anatomy  that  are  banefully  af- 
fected by  tobacco,  we  may  expect  a new  hygiene, 
with  a multitude  of  appurtenances  to  tax  our 
time,  our  energies,  and  our  bank  accounts. 

The  incense  to  St.  Nicotine  costs  more  in  one 
year  of  American  smoking  than  all  the  church 
incense  burned  from  the  dawn  of  history  until 
to-day.  The  money  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
demon  god  is  more  than  is  contributed  to  all 
the  other  gods,  pagan  or  Christian,  in  our  land 
of  multiple  religious  faiths.  It  amounts  to  more 
than  we  care  to  spend  for  the  education  of  our 
children.  Next  to  automobiles,  it  is  our  biggest 
personal  expense  for  any  one  commodity.  And, 
they  declare,  tobacco  is  not  a commodity  but  a 
rank  and  deadly  poison  with  no  intelligent  jus- 
tification whatever  in  its  use  by  humankind.  Oh, 
the  incorrigible  folly  of  man,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican in  particular,  for  he  is  the  heaviest  per 
capita  consumer  of  tobacco  in  all  this  smoking 
world! 

Thirdly:  Fires.  Ten  per  cent  of  our  annual  na- 
tional fire  loss  of  four  hundred  million  dollars 
is  laid  by  statisticians  to  smokers  who  throw 
away  cigarette  or  cigar  butts,  dump  pipe  ashes, 
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or  flick  matches  into  combustibles.  This  is  only 
property  loss.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  lives 
gone  up  in  the  smoke  of  the  Triangle  Shirt-waist 
factory  are  laid  to  the  stub  of  a cigarette.  Scores 
of  other  fires  are  listed  for  us  as  due  to  similar 
causes,  and  with  more  or  less  loss  in  human 
lives.  In  such  facts  as  these,  and  in  the  huge  for- 
est fires  kindled  by  careless  hunters  or  campers, 
lies  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  indictment  of  the 
tobacco  habit.  Certainly  no  amount  of  individual 
or  social  pleasure  derived  from  smoking  can  be 
offered  as  compensation  for  the  criminal  care- 
lessness of  cigarettists.  If  the  anti-tobacco  cam- 
paigns do  nothing  else  than  to  awaken  our  peo- 
ple to  the  tragedy  in  fires  rising  from  the  smoke 
custom,  and  to  bring  about  a decrease  in  destruc- 
tion from  this  cause,  they  will  have  been  worth 
all  the  time  and  effort  and  money  that  has  been 
or  will  be  put  into  them.  If  the  great  tobacco 
companies  do  not  join  the  reformers  and  the  in- 
surance companies  in  their  battle  against  this, 
a real  smoke  menace,  they  will  stand  indicted 
for  all  the  conscienceless  profit-making  of  which 
their  enemies  now  accuse  them.  • 

Fourth  count:  Moral  slump. 

But,  say  the  antis,  tobacco  dulls  human  sen- 
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sitivity,  befogs  the  mind,  leads  to  carelessness 
of  thought  and  habit  if  not  to  criminal  ways. 
How  can  we  expect  the  addict  to  this  drug  to 
remember  to  be  sure  his  match  is  out,  or  to 
completely  extinguish  his  cigar  or  cigarette  after 
throwing  it  away?  He  becomes  daily  less  cap- 
able of  remembering  anything  but  his  own  ego- 
tistic desires.  Tobacco  narcosis  is  supremely  ego- 
tistic, an  intrusive  and  obtrusive  grandeur  nar- 
cosis. The  fine  edge  of  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  blunted.  The  moral  sensibilities 
are  stupefied  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  tobacco 
taken  into  the  lungs  and  conveyed  by  the  blood 
to  the  brain-cells.  We  shall  continue  to  have  fires 
so  long  as  men  smoke,  for  a confirmed  smoker 
will  not  be  careful  because  he  cannot.  He  has 
deliberately  made  himself  dangerously  care- 
less by  reducing  his  whole  moral  tone.  Tobacco 
smoke  silences  conscience.  It  is  a psychic  camou- 
flage, and  no  smoker  is  a well  and  normal  man, 
nor  can  he  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  what 
he  does.  So,  they  insist,  we  must  eliminate  the 
use  of  tobacco  from  the  very  structure  of  man- 
kind where  it  has  sunk  its  vicious  roots.  “To 
free  all  races  from  the  reign  of  the  tyrant.  King 
Nicotine,  who  holds  the  whip  of  appetite  over 
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the  cowering  heads  of  millions  of  subjects,  is 
the  duty  of  the  hour  for  all  those  who  have  the 
good  of  their  fellow  creatures  at  heart.’^ 

The  phrase  “cigarette  insanity,”  still  used  by 
lay  reformers  and  by  a few  earnest  medicos 
in  their  campaign  against  nicotine,  probably 
originated  in  the  eighteen-eighties  when  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  vituperation  hurled  against 
the  cigarette.  The  rumor  started  that  manufac- 
turers were  drugging  cigarettes  with  opium  or 
its  derivities  in  order  to  fasten  the  habit  upon 
youth.  At  once  the  makers  of  cigarettes  de- 
manded scientific  proof,  and  a number  of  inves- 
tigations were  made,  both  in  America  and  in 
England.  The  reports  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
London  “Lancet,”  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Drugs, 
and  of  the  LFnited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  all  con- 
curred that,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Wiley, 
“Samples  of  cigarettes  purchased  in  the  open 
market  were  found  entirely  free  of  any  trace 
of  arsenic  or  of  opium  or  any  of  its  active  prin- 
ciples.” Newspaper  reporters,  however,  had  en- 
joyed long  innings  at  the  bat,  and  their  head- 
lines had  registered  the  impression  widely  that 
the  cigarette,  as  contrasted  with  cigar  or  pipe, 
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was  a thing  of  evil  born  of  hell.  Typical  of  news- 
paper publicity  at  this  time  is  the  following: 

Cigarettes  Made  Him  a Lunatic 

Bright  school-boy  becomes  chattering  beggar.  Made 
mad  by  smoking.  Danced,  raved  and  prayed. 

This  reminds  us  of  Uncle  Toby’s  maniac, 
and  indeed  the  cigarette  became  a symbol  of 
insanity  and  crime.  Reformers  to-day  endeavor 
to  keep  up  this  reputation,  and  marshal  the  dog- 
matic statements  of  physicians,  psychopatholo- 
gists, and  superintendents  of  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane that  cigarettes  cause  insanity.  No  scientific 
proof  that  these  statements  are  true  has  ever 
been  produced,  and  yet  they  are  quoted  with 
solemn  finality. 

When,  however,  such  able  and  eminent  men 
as  Professors  Irving  Fisher  and  Henry  W.  Far- 
nam  at  Yale  take  time  to  investigate  tobacco  as 
a possible  economic  waste  to  the  nation,  and 
when  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons,  like 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  Sir  William  Osier,  and  the  Mayo 
brothers  come  forward  with  strong  statements 
against  the  abuse  of  tobacco  from  the  standpoint 
of  medicine,  one  wishes  to  hear  more  upon 
this  topic  than  the  voice  of  the  reformer  alone. 
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I have  a liking  old 
For  thee,  though  manifold 
Stories,  I know,  are  told 
Not  to  thy  credit: 

How  one  (or  two  at  most) 

Drops  make  a cat  a ghost — 

Useless,  except  to  roast. 

Doctors  have  said  it. 

C.  S.  Calverly 

The  average  man’s  conception  of  a reformer  is 
that  of  a somewhat  fanatical  person  who,  seeing 
half  an  idea,  campaigns  for  it  as  though  it  were 
a whole,  without  much  con- 
sideration for  the  other  side. 

Or  one  who,  seeing  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  other  side 
is  made,  arranges  them  care- 
fully into  a man  of  straw  and 
then  proceeds  to  blow  it  to 
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pieces  with  strong  winds  of  eloquence.  The 
words  of  the  professional  reformer  are  there- 
fore usually  taken  at  considerable  discount 
by  those  who  have  not  come  under  the  im- 
mediate spell  of  his  personal  attraction.  When 
Tolstoy  declares  that  smoking  tobacco  destroys 
moral  sensitivity  and  extinguishes  conscience, 
one  is  apt  immediately  to  think  of  Benedict  Spi- 
noza smoking  his  evening  pipe,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  writing  his  lay  sermons  through 
clouds  of  blue  smoke  from  a cigarette,  or 
Phillips  Brooks  dragging  on  a big  cigar. 

But  when  a family  physician  recommends  cut- 
ting tobacco  down  or  out,  he  is  listened  to,  not 
as  a propagandist  for  a cause,  but  as  a personal 
adviser  upon  subjects  that  concern  the  patient’s 
health.  While  the  doctor  may  also  look  only  on 
one  side  of  the  picture,  his  words  concerning  it 
are  worth  attention  when  he  speaks  specifically, 
however  we  may  add  a pinch  of  salt  to  his 
generalizations. 

Now,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  in  his  book  “Tobac- 
coism,”  urges  us  to  stop  smoking,  and  as  an  aid 
toward  abstinence  suggests  that  we  keep  always 
clearly  before  us  and  constantly  “a  vision  of  the 
evils  wrought  by  smoke  upon  brain,  heart,  blood- 
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vessels,  liver,  kidneys,  and  every  bodily  struc- 
ture, including  premature  senility  and  emascu- 
lated manhood.”  Now,  this  is  quite  evidently  the 
voice  of  the  reformer,  and  not  of  the  man  of 
science.  It  makes  one  wonder  how  much  of  all 
the  avalanche  of  medical  terror  is  believable 
when  applied  to  a temperate  use  of  pipe,  cigar, 
or  cigarette.  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
premature  senility  of  men  like  Bismarck,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Granville  Stanley  Hall,  and  conclude 
that  if  tobacco  leads  to  such  senescence,  we  had 
better  ascertain  what  brand  of  tobacco  they  used. 
That,  however,  is  obviously  leaping  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  find,  if  there  is 
one,  a middle  ground  between  the  intelligent  re- 
former, and  the  humorist — equally  intelligent, 
though  in  other  fields, — who  throws  the  whole 
question  aside  with  a whimsical  bit  like  Arthur 
Gundry’s : 

In  spite  of  dire  forewarnings  that  my  brains  will  all 
be  scattered, 

My  memory  extinguished,  and  my  nervous  system 
shattered, 

That  my  hand  will  take  to  trembling,  and  my  heart 
begin  to  flutter, 

My  digestion  turn  a rebel  to  my  very  bread  and  butter. 
As  I puff  this  mild  Havana,  and  its  ashes  slowly 
lengthen, 
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I feel  my  courage  gather  and  my  resolution  strengthen : 
I will  smoke,  and  I will  praise  you,  my  cigar,  and 
I will  light  you 

With  tohacco-phobic  pamphlets  by  the  learned  prigs 
who  fight  you! 

To  which  the  learned  gentlemen  reply  that  to 
resort  to  the  cigar  is  a confession  of  weakness, 
not  of  gathering  courage;  of  willingness  and 
even  desire  to  be  deceived,  of  downright  coward- 
ice, of  retreat  from  conscience.  Pipe,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  emits  merely  a psychic  smoke  screen 
between  the  victim  and  reality.  We  smoke,  they 
say,  because  we  like  to  avoid  the  face  of  truth, 
and  our  pipe  dreams  are  a form  of  temporary 
drug  insanity  into  which  we  retreat  for  a sense 
of  specious  security  and  peace.  To  all  of  which 
those  under  the  spell  of  the  mystic  maiden  Nico- 
tine respond: 

Yes,  social  friend,  I love  thee  well. 

In  learned  doctor’s  spite. 

Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel. 

And  lap  me  in  delight. 

What  though  they  tell  with  phizzes  long. 

My  years  are  sooner  past! 

I would  reply  with  reason  strong, 

They’re  sweeter  while  they  last. 

Or,  more  pointedly,  with  Charles  Sprague: 
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Life’s  but  a leaf  adroitly  rolled, 

And  Time’s  the  wasting  breath 
That,  late  or  early,  we  behold. 

Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

Dr.  Kellogg  has  done  us  a service  by  bringing 
together  within  the  covers  of  a small  book  a 
condensation  of  most  of  the  medical  literature 
and  of  the  reports  of  biological  and  pharmaco- 
logical experimentation  on  the  effects  of  tobacco 
upon  living  organisms.  The  human  pathology  of 
results  from  the  abuse  of  tobacco  is  somewhat 
startling.  Its  high-lights  are  as  follows: 

Increased  heart-beat,  increased  blood-pressure, 
tobacco-myocarditis  (sometimes  called  “tobacco 
heart”),  angina  pectoris,  false  angina,  anemia, 
arteriosclerosis,  albuminuria,  tobacco-amblyopia 
(a  progressive  blindness  due  usually  to  tobacco 
plus  alchohol),  amaurosis  (partial  loss  of  sight 
without  organic  defect),  progressive  palsy,  am- 
nesia (loss  of  memory,  especially  for  words), 
neuralgia,  sciatica,  mouth  cancers,  tuberculosis, 
heartburn,  Bright’s  disease,  insomnia,  apoplexy, 
and  a long  list  of  nervous  disorders  with  poly- 
syllabic names. 

One  finds  no  mention  of  flatfoot  or  baldness, 
but  since  gout  and  headaches  are  minor  afflic- 
tions attributed  to  tobacco  smoke  by  a few  medi- 
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cos,  nicotine  stands  accused  of  initiating  or  con- 
tributing from  head  to  foot  to  about  all  the  major 
ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  One  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  stunned  by  this  array  of  pathologic 
evils.  If  contemplated  in  a single  ghastly  lump 
they  will  send  one  either  into  the  ranks  of  the 
anti-tobacco  league  or  under  cover  of  Mr.  Cal- 
verly’s  good  humor  to: 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks ! 

Yet  know  I five  or  six 

Smokers  who  freely  mix 
Still  with  their  neighbors. 

And  when  further  we  find  that  most  concrete 
and  demonstrated  cases  of  direct  tobacco  poison- 
ing are  found  in  experiments  upon  the  results  of 
pure  nicotine  administered  to  laboratory  ani- 
mals, we  are  even  tempted  to  add: 

Cats  may  have  their  goose 

Cooked  by  tobacco  juice; 

Still,  why  deny  its  use 
Thoughtfully  taken? 

Nicotine  (C10H14N2)  is  a colorless,  oily  al- 
kaloid which  in  liquid  form  and  variously  ad- 
ministered has: 

Given  chills  to  guinea-pigs, 

Emptied  the  blood-vessels  in  frogs’  feet, 

Caused  aneurisms  in  rabbits, 
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Reduced  egg-laying  in  hens, 

Dwarfed  poodles  for  market, 

Curtailed  reproductive  power  in  rats, 

Paralyzed  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  cats, 

Dilated  the  brain  capillaries  of  dogs. 

Brought  convulsions  to  mice. 

Killed: 

A horse  (eight  drops), 

A mouse  (one  drop  on  his  eye), 

A sparrow  (one  drop  on  its  eye). 

Guinea-pigs,  hundreds  (one  drop  on  their  tongues), 
A rabbit  (one  drop  on  shaven  skin), 

Rabbits,  hundreds  (half-drop  to  two  drops  injected), 
A frog  (one  twentieth  of  a drop). 

Cats,  multitudes  (half-drop  to  three  drops,  injected 
or  swallowed). 

Dogs,  many  (half-drop  to  three  drops,  ditto). 

The  smoke  from  burning  tobacco  has  dwarfed 
seedling  peas  and  beans,  paralyzed  goldfish, 
diminished  the  luminescence  of  marine  bacteria 
{Pseudomonas  lucifera),  narcotized  and  killed 
amoebae,  paralyzed  and  killed  vorticellae,  killed 
a dog,  destroyed  flies,  bees,  and  various  insects, 
subdued  recalcitrant  camels,  and  annoyed 
larger  fauna  up  to  and  including  elephants  to 
the  point  of  violent  anger. 

A Russian  experimenter  compelled  rabbits  to 
smoke  cigarette  tobacco  for  six  to  eight  hours 
daily.  Two  died  within  a month,  showing  heart- 
nerve  lesions.  Others  established  a tolerance  and 
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lived  until  they  were  killed  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  showing  loss  of  weight  and  hardening  of 
the  arteries. 

One  stands  somewhat  aghast  at  this  array  of 
physiological  disturbance,  degeneration,  and 
death.  Yet  while  wistfully  contemplating  the  ob- 
stinate rabbits  which  evolved  a tolerance,  similar 
to  that  of  mankind,  and  lived  on  until  they  were 
killed,  even  while  smoking  for  six  or  eight  hours 
a day,  one  might  begin  to  do  some  figuring.  If  a 
humble  and  none  too  powerful  rabbit  can  inhale 
cigarette  smoke  for  six  hours  a day  for  five 
months  and  only  show  a loss  of  weight  and  in- 
cipient arteriosclerosis,  then  how  many  months 
may  a man  devote  himself  to  smoking  cigarettes 
for  half  an  hour  a day  without  undue  emaciation 
or  dangerous  hardening  of  his  arteries?  In  fact, 
those  rabbits,  instead  of  providing  ammunition 
for  the  anti-cigarette  leagues,  might  be  used  on 
posters  and  magazine  covers  to  prove  how  rela- 
tively harmless  cigarette  smoke  is. 

Lecturers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  have  relied 
largely  in  the  past  upon  the  death  of  cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  to  prove  the  deadly 
power  of  the  cigar,  cigarette,  and  pipe.  For 
many  years  these  pleasant  entertainers  depended 
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upon  pure  nicotine,  or  liquid  decoctions  of  to- 
bacco, administered  internally.  With  the  logical 
questioning  of  young  folks,  however,  insistent 
that  we  humans  do  not  partake  of  nicotine  in  this 
fashion,  a change  has  come  over  the  form  of 
lethal  dramatization.  Retorts,  glass  tubing,  and 
valved  bulbs  of  red  rubber  are  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  Cigarette  smoke  is  drawn  through  tubes; 
the  darksome  oils  are  deposited  in  transparent 
receptacles.  Smoke  is  blown  through  handker- 
chiefs to  show  poisonous  stains.  Goldfish  in 
bowls  are  made  to  float  paralyzed  by  cigarette- 
smoke  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
fresh  air  above.  Altogether  there  is  less  killing 
and  more  indirect  suggestion.  Sometimes  even 
our  sophisticated  school-boys  are  solemnly  im- 
pressed, Many,  however,  are  wickedly  prone  to 
smile  at  this  strategy  of  indirection. 

Disregarding  laboratory  experiments,  then, 
what  does  medicine  tell  us  about  the  human 
pathology  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco?  By  in- 
cessant irritation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  it  may 
predispose  to  mucous  plaques  and  to  cancer. 
Catarrh  of  the  throat  is  common  among  smokers, 
so  much  so  that  cigarette  advertisements  special- 
ize in  telling  us  how  this  brand  or  that  is  kindly 
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to  the  throat,  or  that  there  is  not  a cough  to  he 
found  in  a car-load.  Smoking  slows  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach,  increases  the  quantity  of 

gastric  juice,  but  lowers  its  proportion  of  hydro- 

* 

chloric  acid,  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  ren- 
net ferment,  thus  hindering  instead  of  aiding 
digestion.  It  stimulates  peristalsis  and  may  give 
rise  to  diarrhea.  The  liver  destroys  some  of  the 
toxic  power  of  nicotine,  but  at  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
tra tax  upon  its  own  energy.  Thus  persons  with 
especially  strong  and  enduring  livers  can  dis- 
toxicate  large  quantities  of  nicotine,  as  was 
likely  the  case  with  Mynheer  Van  Klaes,  who 
consumed  four  tons  of  tobacco  during  his  life- 
time of  eighty-one  years.  The  average  liver,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  suffer  from  overexertion  in  ridding 
the  system  of  an  excess  of  nicotine,  besides  let- 
ting a good  deal  of  it  go  by  to  circulate  through- 
out the  body,  doing  damage  where  it  may.  Nico- 
tine when  absorbed  through  the  lungs  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart,  to  be  pumped  into  the  arterial 
circulation,  and  thus  may  affect  the  heart 
mechanism,  especially  certain  nerve  centers  open 
to  direct  attack.  Here,  it  is  claimed,  lies  one  of 
the  principal  dangers  of  deep  inhalation  of  to- 
bacco smoke. 
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The  theory  has  been  spread  abroad  that  nico- 
tine is  “burned  up”  during  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  smoking  and  that  therefore  the  system 
does  not  absorb  the  poison,  but  no  experimental 
evidence  has  been  found  that  this  is  always  so. 
Some  of  the  nicotine  goes  into  the  composition  of 
certain  bases  which,  like  nicotine  itself,  pro- 
duce contraction  of  the  pupil,  difficult  respira- 
tion, general  convulsions,  and  death  when  ad- 
ministered direct  to  laboratory  animals.  The 
bases  thus  studied  were  pyridine,  C5H5N;  pico- 
line  CgHtN;  lutidine,  CtHqN;  collidine,  C3- 
HiiN;  parvoline,  C9H13N;  coridine,  C10H15N; 
nibidine,  C11H17N;  viridine,  C12H19N.  One  can 
see  at  a glance,  and  without  being  an  ana- 
lytical chemist,  that  these  substances  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  nicotine,  C10H14N2;  and 
since  both  nicotine  and  its  allies  listed  above 
have  been  and  are  found  in  the  smoke  from  burn- 
ing tobacco,  the  physiological  question  again 
relates  to  quantity.  The  same  is  true  of  prussic 
acid  and  carbon  monoxide,  two  other  deadly 
poisons  found  in  some,  but  not  necessarily  in  all 
tobacco  smoke.  Of  prussic  acid,  one  two- 
thousandth  of  a grain  has  been  discovered  in  the 
smoke  of  a cigarette.  If  half  the  smoke  of  a 
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cigarette  is  inhaled,  or  one  fourth-thousandth  of 
a grain  of  prussic  acid,  and  if  one  half  of  this  is 
absorbed,  then  we  should  take  into  the  system 
one  eighth-thousandth  of  a grain  of  this,  the  only 
poison  deadlier  than  nicotine.  By  smoking  eight 
thousand  cigarettes,  then,  we  might  admit  a 
grain  of  this  toxin,  but  over  a period  of  time 
which  would  probably  allow  for  its  distoxica- 
tion  by  the  liver  even  if  the  cigarettes  were 
smoked  in  a steady  chain.  Such  speculations  are 
fanciful  and  have  little  bearing  on  the  practical 
question  of  how  much  or  how  little  we  may 
smoke  without  serious  consequences. 

Carbon  monoxide,  for  instance,  another  in- 
gredient of  tobacco  smoke,  is  found  in  quantities 
of  from  1 to  5 cubic  inches  in  the  smoke  of  a 
cigarette.  Smoking  ten  cigarettes  a day,  one 
would  inhale,  at  the  rate  of  half  the  smoke,  from 
5 to  25  cubic  inches  of  CO.  Six  parts  to  10,000 
of  CO,  if  inhaled,  will  cause  malaise;  nine  parts 
will  produce  headache  and  nausea;  fifteen  parts 
will  prove  dangerous  even  in  brief  exposures. 
An  experimental  cigarette  produced  20  to  25 
parts  of  CO  to  10,000  of  air.  If  this  be  true  to 
fact,  as  seems  the  case,  then  even  if  nicotine  is 
largely  consumed  or  “burned  up”  during  the 
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process  of  smoking  a cigarette,  and  even  if  the 
pyridine  bases  are  not  absorbed  as  poisons,  there 
is  still  the  factor  of  CO  to  be  considered,  and  it 
may  be  that  many  pathologic  symptoms  come 
from  this  source.  CO  has  225  times  the  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles.  We  lose  and  have  to  replenish  about 
ten  per  cent  of  our  bodily  supply  of  these  red 
cells  every  day,  and  if  CO  from  cigarettes  some- 
times incapacitates  another  ten  per  cent,  as 
some  physicians  assert,  then  perhaps  we  need  all 
the  more  to  discover  how  much  one  may  smoke! 
As  George  A.  Dorsey  would  put  it:  how  many  of 
our  25,000,000,000,000  red  corpuscles  can  we 
afford  to  sacrifice  for  the  pleasure  of  smoking 
from  one  to  ten  or  a pack  of  cigarettes,  or  a 
number  of  pipes  or  cigars,  every  day?  This  im- 
mense army  of  cells  spreads  itself  out  over  the 
800  to  1000  square  feet  of  lung  surface  every 
three  minutes  or  so,  eager  for  oxygen.  If  CO  is 
in  the  lung  cells,  it  will  be  picked  up  first,  225 
times  as  fast  as  oxygen,  so  that  we  have  a prob- 
lem in  physiological  chemistry  before  us  that 
few  will  be  able  to  attack  except  through  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory.  Experimental  re- 
search, however,  has  not  gone  much  further  than 
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we  have  indicated,  except  in  elaboration  of  de- 
tail. 

Now,  medical  literature  is  certainly  extensive 
and  intensive  enough  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  but  small 
amounts  is  conducive  to  functional  disorders, 
and  that  when  used  to  excess  it  may  result  in 
more  serious  affections  of  function  and  even  of 
structure.  These  physiological  troubles  are  at- 
tributed largely  to  nicotine,  although  tobacco 
smoke  is  a gaseous  composite  of  various  sub- 
stances, nearly  all  of  them  deleterious  to  the  hu- 
man organism  if  absorbed  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. The  list  of  poisonous  and  semi-poisonous 
derivatives  from  tobacco  in  the  form  of  smoke 
is  long  and  at  first  sight  it  is  somewhat  startling: 


Nicotine 

Nicotelin 

Nicotein 

Nicotianin 

Nicoline 

Ammonia 

Carbolic  acid 

Carbon  monoxide 

Collidine 

Coridine 

Cyanogen 

Formic  aldehyde 


Furfurol 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Lutidine 

Parvoline 

Picoline 

Prussic  acid 

Pyridine 

Pyrrol 

Rubidine 

Sulphureted  hydrogen 
Viridine 
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Most  of  these  will  be  found  listed  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory.  In  the  burning  of 
cigarette  paper  and  tobacco,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
found  acrolein  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  to  this  he  attributed  the  greater  evils 
of  the  cigarette;  there  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
scientific  confirmation  of  this  supposition. 

Now  with  this  formidable  array  of  poisons, 
and  with  the  pathologic  symptoms  gathered  from 
many  a book  and  medical  journal,  we  are  ready 
to  take  a few  steps  further  into  the  morbid  as- 
pects of  the  increasingly  popular  custom  of  com- 
mitting progressive  suicide. 

The  increase  of  tuberculosis  runs  parallel  with 
the  increased  use  of  tobacco,  and,  while  this  is 
not  a proof  that  tobacco  either  causes  this  afflic- 
tion or  predisposes  toward  it,  a relationship  is 
indicated.  Dr.  Wright,  a London  physician,  as- 
serts that  nicotine  lowers  the  tuberculo-opsonic 
index  (the  measurement  of  the  body’s  power  to 
resist  the  tubercle  bacillus).  The  chronic  throat 
and  bronchial  troubles,  slight  though  they  some- 
times are,  which  characterize  heavy  smokers, 
may  afford  means  of  easier  access  into  the  body 
for  the  T.B.  germ. 

Nicotine  is  undoubtedly  a vasoconstrictor, 
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tending  to  shrink  the  diameter  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  therefore  to  raise  the  blood-pressure 
initially.  This  rise,  however,  is  followed  in  im- 
moderate smokers  by  a depressant  reaction,  with 
a resultant  lowering  of  blood-pressure.  The 
moderate  use  of  tobacco  as  a habit  is  apt  to 
keep  blood-pressure  slightly  higher  than  normal, 
and  heart-beat  faster.  That  means  increased 
work  for  the  heart.  In  cases  where  blood-pressure 
is  increased  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  (which  is 
often  true,  though  by  no  means  always),  the 
heart  will  have  to  lift  132  foot  tons  per  day  in- 
stead of  120 ; as  Dr.  Kellogg  puts  it,  “twelve  tons 
of  energy  thrown  away.”  The  effect  of  tobacco 
varies  widely  with  individuals,  and  no  statistics 
as  to  averages  are  of  any  personal  importance. 
Each  person  must  discover  for  himself  what 
effect  tobacco  has  upon  heart-beat  and  blood- 
pressure;  it  is  a very  simple  question  to  deter- 
mine in  the  office  of  a physician. 

The  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  within  the 
heart  muscles  sometimes  results  in  discomfort 
or  pain,  and  may  even  develop  into  angina 
pectoris,  a definite  heart  disease.  Anginal  pains 
sometimes  follow  a first  cigar,  but  more  often 
they  appear  later  and  gradually.  In  cases  where 
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this  is  true,  it  is  not  necessarily  a matter  of 
quantity  poisoning.  Fortunately  the  heart  nerves 
in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  this  affliction  do 
not  become  tolerant  of  nicotine,  but  are  rather 
sensitized  to  it,  so  that  even  very  small  dosage 
may  bring  symptoms  of  trouble.  Many  cases  have 
been  observed  where  even  the  entering  of  a room 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke  has  caused  incipient 
pain. 

No  less  famous  a physician  than  Sir  William 
Osier  ascribes  the  increase  in  observed  cases  of 
angina  among  women  to  the  growth  of  the  to- 
bacco habit  among  them. 

Irregularities  of  heart  action,  hypertrophies, 
valvular  disturbance,  and  lesser  troubles,  such  as 
intermittent  pulse,  palpitations,  and  the  like, 
have  been  found  so  often  associated  with  the  use 
of  tobacco,  or  resulting  from  it,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  in  immoderate  usage, 
its  influence  is  unhealthy  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous to  the  heart. 

If  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  so  definitely 
co-related  with  the  increase  of  death  from  heart 
disease  (1900,  112.2  per  thousand;  1910, 
141.5;  and  1925,  185.5)  as  to  make  it  appear  a 
predisposing  cause,  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
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panics  will  doubtless  tell  us  so  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  As  yet  we  have  no  word  from  these  statis- 
tical warehouses  save  to  be  temperate  in  our  use 
of  the  weed. 

For  those  who  have  any  tendency  to  kidney 
troubles,  an  extreme  temperance  or  total  ab- 
stinence from  tobacco  is  in  order.  Tobacco 
smoke,  carrying  with  it,  besides  nicotine,  a long 
list  of  chemical  compounds,  nearly  all  of  them 
poisonous  when  taken  in  quantity,  may  put 
added  burdens  upon  both  liver  and  kidneys. 

So  much  for  the  toxicology  and  systemic 
pathology  of  tobacco,  as  revealed  clinically.  The 
facts  enumerated  are  no  longer  disputable.  That 
intemperate  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco  some- 
times brings  about  such  disturbances  as  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  taken  as  proven  practically. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  not  only  what  immodera- 
tion or  excess  means,  but  also  whether  there  is 
such  a thing  as  temperance,  and  the  use  of  to- 
bacco by  normal  men  and  women  without  such 
results  as  lead  one  into  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
cian. 
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That  Indian  tyrant, 

England’s  only  shame, 

Tobacco! 

For  hell  hath  smoake. 

Impenitent  tobacconists  to  choake. 

Joshua  Sylvester. 

“Why  was  the  Elizabethan  age  riper  for 
magnificent  deeds  and  noble  literature  than  any 
other  in  English  history?  We  all  know  how  the 
thinkers,  historians,  and  critics  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  have  answered  that  question;  but  our 
hearts  and  brains  tell  us  they  are  astray.  By  an 
amazing  oversight  they  have  said  nothing  of  the 
Influence  of  Tobacco.  The  Elizabethan  age  might 
better  have  been  named  the  beginning  of  the 
smoking  era.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  dividing  our  history  into 
two  periods,  the  pre-smoking  and  the  smoking. 
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When  Raleigh,  in  honor  of  whom  England 
should  have  changed  its  name,  introduced  to- 
bacco into  his  country,  the  glorious  Elizabethan 
age  began.  I feel  that  with  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco England  awoke  from  a long  sleep.’^ 

Is  this  whimsy  of  Barrie’s  more  profound 
than  fanciful?  Professor  O’Shea  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  asked  Miss  Grace  Stafford 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to  make  a sur- 
vey of  biographical  literature  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  tobacco  by  eminent  men.  At  the  close  of 
her  research  she  said  that  “most  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  past  three  generations  were  smokers.” 
And  with  all  due  qualifications  for  such  a conclu- 
sion, one’s  interest  is  quickened,  and  one  asks, 
Why? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  day  of 
Elizabeth,  there  has  been  a close  correlation 
between  smoking  and  literary  creativeness;  it  is 
also  quite  obvious  that  works  of  literary  or  ar- 
tistic genius  are  not  necessarily  conditioned  upon 
the  use  of  tobacco.  Whether  Shakespeare 
smoked  or  not  is  still  a question  to  be  answered; 
but  Goethe,  Heine,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  and  Victor 
Hugo  did  not  depend  upon  tobacco  for  inspira- 
tion, not  to  mention  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
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Virgil,  Dante,  or  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Professor  O’Shea,  in  his  investigations  among 
literary  men  and  women  of  our  day,  especially 
fictioneers,  found  that  most  of  them  smoked 
either  while  at  work  or  while  planning  their 
work.  The  majority  believed  that  they  could  not 
do  as  well  without  their  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette. 
This  led  the  professor  to  wonder  whether  in 
minds  of  this  type,  prone  to  overstimulation  or 
vivid  excitement  during  active  effort,  there  was 
need  for  a sedative  or  depressant  of  some  sort. 
Tobacco  might  act  as  a brake  upon  runaway 
brain-cells,  “enabling  the  mind  to  gain  control 
of  its  ideas  and  organize  them,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  them.”  A more  probable  explana- 
tion, however,  occurred  to  this  investigator,  re- 
lating directly  to  the  psychological  principle  of 
the  conditioned  reflex.  Writes  Dr.  O’Shea: 

When  a man  enters  upon  literary  work  to-day,  he 
inherits  the  traditional  belief  that  smoking  and  origi- 
nality and  cleverness  in  literary  production  are  in- 
dissoluble. Wishing  to  attain  distinction,  he  calls  to- 
bacco to  his  aid;  if  it  has  liberated  the  genius  of  men 
in  the  past,  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  him  as  he  is 
entering  upon  his  career.  And  now  his  pipe  or  cigar 
or  cigarette  and  his  creative  activity  may  have  become 
practically  inseparable.  At  the  outset  in  man’s  career, 
creative  activity  may  have  occurred  under  the  spur  of 
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ambition  or  necessity.  But  the  writer  had  his  pipe  or 
cigar  or  cigarette  in  his  mouth  when  he  was  thinking 
through  plots  and  plans.  He  attributed  his  success  to 
tobacco,  whereas  it  was  probably  due  to  ambition  and 
necessity.  But  he  has  now  associated  smoking  and  cre- 
ative activity  together,  and  the  creative  faculties  will 
not  function  unless  the  pipe  or  cigar  or  cigarette  is  in 
hand  or  mouth. 

In  other  words,  such  a man  has  conditioned 
creative  activity  upon  the  presence  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  as  tobacco  has  a definite  effect  upon 
nervous  tissue,  the  conditioned  reflex  may  be- 
come exceedingly  strong.  So  powerful  has  it 
grown  in  many  cases  that,  like  Steinmetz,  one  has 
to  say,  “No  smoke,  no  Steinmetz,”  or,  witli 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  that  if  one  must  die  or 
give  up  smoking,  it  were  better  to  smoke,  for 
there  could  be  no  sweeter  death  than  at  the  hand 
of  tobacco.  Maurice  Maeterlink,  finding  that  to- 
bacco was  doing  him  harm  instead  of  good, 
switched  to  a denicotinized  preparation  which 
proved  harmless  physiologically,  but  very  help- 
ful psychologically,  as  the  conditioned  reflex 
was  largely  mechanical.  It  was  not  the  drug 
which  helped  him,  but  the  physical  act  of  smok- 
ing a pipe,  which  had  become  habitual  along 
with  his  hours  of  work. 

How  many  of  the  world’s  creative  artists  have 
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conditioned  their  intellectual  effort  upon  the 
physical  act  of  smoking,  how  many  were  defi- 
nitely helped  by  the  physiological  action  of  to- 
bacco, how  many  were  injured,  will  never  be 
known.  The  same  is  true  of  statesmen,  soldiers, 
financiers.  General  Grant  used  a cigar  stump  as 
a marshal’s  baton  during  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson.  This  bit  of  news  brought  him  eleven 
thousand  cigars  from  all  over  the  Union.  He  gave 
away  all  he  could,  but  took  to  smoking  less  mod- 
erately in  self-defense.  He  grew  to  depend  on 
tobacco.  General  Lee  did  not  smoke,  and,  al- 
though he  surrendered  to  Grant,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greater  strategist  and  campaigner. 
Bismarck  was  seldom  without  a big  cigar.  Glad- 
stone smoked  only  once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime. 
George  Washington  smoked.  Lincoln  never  made 
it  a practice.  J.  P.  Morgan  the  elder  puffed 
thousands  of  heavy  black  cigars.  Russell  Sage 
had  enough  of  smoking  with  his  first  and  last 
trial.  So  one  might  go  on  with  a recital  of  those 
who  did  and  those  who  did  not  indulge  in  tobacco. 
But  one  would  be  doing  little  more  than  playing 
an  interesting  game  by  making  contrasts.  No  sci- 
entific conclusions  relative  to  the  effect  of  smok- 
ing upon  character  or  upon  efficiency  in  thought 
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or  action  could  be  drawn  from  such  a pro- 
cedure. For  instance,  compare  two  columns,  one 
of  smokers  and  one  of  non-smokers  drawn  from 
the  field  of  literature  alone,  thus: 


Smokers 

Non-smokers 

Milton 

Shelley 

Tennyson 

Swinburne 

Coleridge 

Swift 

Burns 

Cowper 

William  Morris 

Ruskin 

Goldsmith 

Southey 

Lamb 

Macaulay 

Carlyle 

Hammerton 

Rossetti 

Burton 

Scott 

Hugo 

Dickens 

Balzac 

Newton 

Goethe 

Browning 

Heine 

Kingsley 

Newman 

Locke 

Voltaire 

Hobbes 

Rousseau 

Stevenson 

Bryant 

Mark  Twain 

John  Burroughs 

Longfellow 

Whittier 

To  the  list  of  English  non-smokers  who 
achieved  literary  fame  after  Raleigh’s  day  it 
would  be  hard  to  add  many  more.  The  smokers, 
however,  would  include  Fielding,  Dryden,  But- 
ler, Garrick,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Hogarth, 
Jenner,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Thomas  Moore,  Byron, 
Keats,  Wordsworth,  Spencer,  Marlowe,  Meredith, 
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Bacon,  Buckle;  and  among  the  moderns  many, 
including  Kipling,  Wells,  and  Conrad.  Such  an 
imposing  array  has  been  held  up  by  tobacconists 
as  a brief  for  the  inspirational  effect  of  tobacco 
smoke  upon  the  genius  of  the  world.  The  smallCi. 
but  no  less  brilliant  constellation  of  abstainers 
is  pointed  to  by  the  reformer  as  evidence  that 
no  “narcotic”  is  needed  for  intellectual  power. 
Both  pro  and  anti  smokers  then  go  on  to  quote 
opinions  from  the  famous  of  history  in  support 
of  their  cause.  An  antiphonal  dialogue  across 
space  and  time  could  be  recorded  even  to  the 
length  of  a book.  A page  or  two  of  random  selec- 
tion should  be  sufficient  here  to  show  the  sharp 
contrasts  in  personal  prejudice.  For  instance: 

James  I:  Smoking!  A custom  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs.  Like  hell  in  the  very 
substance  of  it,  a stinking,  loathsome  thing, 
and  so  is  hell. 

Henry  Fielding:  What  a glorious  creature  was 
he  who  first  discovered  the  use  of  tobacco! 

A.  G.  Swinburne:  James  the  First  was  a knave, 
a tyrant,  a fool,  a liar,  a coward;  but  I love 
him,  I worship  him,  because  he  slit  the  throat 
of  that  blackguard  Raleigh  who  invented  this 
filthy  smoking! 

Charles  Kingsley:  Tobacco,  a lone  man’s  com- 
panion, a bachelor’s  friend,  a hungry  man’s 
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food,  a sad  man’s  cordial,  a wakeful  man’s 
sleep,  a chilly  man’s  fire.  There  is  no  herb 
like  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Robert  Burton:  A plague,  a mischief,  a violent, 
hellish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin  and 
overthrow  of  body  and  soul! 

William  M.  Thackeray:  I vow  and  believe  that 
the  cigar  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  crea- 
ture comforts  of  my  life — a kind  companion, 
a gentle  stimulant,  and  an  amiable  anodyne, 
a cementer  of  friendship. 

John  Ruskin:  Scorn  on  those  who  pollute  the 
pure  air  of  morn  with  cigar  smoke! 

Emile  Zola:  I do  not  believe  that  intelli- 

gence and  creative  strength  are  injured  by 
smoking. 

Alexander  Dumas:  I am  firmly  convinced  that 
tobacco  saps  the  brain  as  surely  as  alcohol. 

Leo  Tolstoy:  Tobacco-smoking  is  simply  and 
solely  due  to  a desire  to  drown  the  warning 
voice  of  conscience.  I never  felt  a twinge  of 
conscience  after  the  third  whiff. 

Moorhouse,  Bishop  of  Manchester:  I smoke, 
and  I am  a better  Christian  for  doing  so! 

William  Cullen  Bryant:  I never  meddle  with 
tobacco  except  to  quarrel  with  it. 

Dr.  Charles  Spurgeon:  I intend  to  smoke  a 
good  cigar  to  the  glory  of  God  before  I go 
to  bed  to-night! 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  The  believing  that  we 
do  something  when  we  do  nothing  is  the  first 
illusion  of  tobacco. 

Alfred  Tennyson:  I take  my  pipe,  and  the  muse 
descends  in  fume. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  I must  not  smoke  so 
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persistently;  I must  turn  over  a new  leaf — 
a tobacco  leaf — and  have  a cigar  after  each 
[he  paused  as  if  to  say  meal] — after  each 
cigar, 

0.  W.  H.  (years  later) : I think  tobacco  often 
does  a great  deal  of  harm  to  the  health.  I 
myself  gave  it  up  many  years  ago.  I think 
self-narcotization  is  a rather  ignoble  substi- 
tute for  undisturbed  self. 

John  Burroughs:  I am  an  implacable  enemy  of 
tobacco  in  any  form.  The  habit  is  one  of  the 
filthiest  and  most  offensive  mankind  has  ever 
formed. 

William  Dean  Howells:  If  one  hath  been  poring 
long  over  a book,  or  is  toiled  with  the  pen,  it 
quickeneth  the  brain  and  dispels  the  clouds 
that  usually  overset  the  mind. 

Luther  Burbank:  Men  who  smoke  one  cigar  a 
day  cannot  be  trusted  with  some  of  my  most 
delicate  work.  Cigarettes  are  even  more  dam- 
aging than  cigars. 

Charles  Darwin:  Nothing  rests  and  soothes  me 
more  after  a hard  day’s  work  than  a cigarette. 

Harvey  W.  Wiley:  Not  in  any  case,  no  matter  how 
old  a man  or  woman,  is  smoking  helpful. 

Elihu  Root:  When  I want  to  prepare  my  plans  for 
the  day,  I find  smoking  is  a valuable  assistant. 

John  Harvey  Kellogg:  Every  smoker  is  accelerat- 
ing his  pace  toward  the  cemetery.  Every  ciga- 
rette is  a nail  in  his  coffin. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley:  I feel  that  smoking  in 
moderation  is  a comforting  and  laudable  prac- 
tice, and  productive  of  good.  There  is  no  more 
harm  in  a pipe  than  in  a cup  of  tea. 

One  might  continue  indefinitely  with  a liter- 
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ary  and  scholastic  controversy  of  this  sort,  and 
find  himself  as  unenlightened  as  Omar,  who : 

When  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore, 

Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I went. 


Even  the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  leave  us  at 
stalemate,  for  both  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
hated  tobacco  smoke,  while  Marshal  Ney  and 
Bliicher  smoked  almost  constantly! 

From  personal  prejudice  and  opinion,  then, 
we  gain  little  more  than  passing  entertainment. 
And  outside  the  field  of  medicine,  which  we  have 
reviewed,  there  is  not  much  of  scientific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  relation  of  tobacco  to  mental 
efficiency  or  creative  power.  As  concerns  the 
effect  of  smoking  on  some  of  the  simpler  mental 
and  neuromuscular  operations  certain  experi- 
mental psychologists  have  taken  the  question  into 
the  laboratory.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  a 

scientific  search  for  the  facts 
which  lie  below  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  changing  opinion. 
The  more  important  of  the 
investigations  are  worth  out- 
lining. 
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I owe  to  smoking,  more  or  less, 

Through  life  the  whole  of  my  success. 

With  trusty  pipe  I’m  sage  and  wise; 

Without  I’m  dull  as  cloudy  skies. 

The  greatest  men  have  all  been  smokers, 

And  so  were  all  the  greatest  jokers. 

Anonymous. 

We  pass  through  this  life  but  once.  Only  by  way 
of  reincarnation  could  we  determine  whether  any 
one  of  creative  talent  or  genius  who  smoked 
tobacco  would  have  done  better  intellectual  work 
without  it  than  with  it.  A few  psychologists, 
however,  armed  with  scientific  methods  and  pro- 
vided with  laboratory  facilities,  are  attempting 
to  discover  what,  if  any,  are  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  upon  mental  processes. 

Their  methods  are  more  humane  than  those 
of  the  medics  and  pharmacologists  who  drop 
nicotine  on  the  eyes  of  sparrows  and  down  the 
throats  of  frogs.  The  victims  of  the  psychologist 
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are  treated  to  smokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
laboratory.  The  worst  thing  that  usually  happens 
to  them  is  being  blindfolded  while  smoking,  thus 
losing  half  or  more  of  the  pleasure.  Or  they  may 
be  deceived  into  thinking  they  are  smoking  to- 
bacco when  in  fact  they  are  only  inhaling  warm 
air  through  an  electrically  heated  pipe  while  the 
experimentalist  does  the  smoking.  Such  rela- 
tively painless  impositions  were  perpetrated,  for 
instance,  by  Professors  O’Shea  and  Hull  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  upon  student  volunteers 
in  the  cause  of  research.  The  investigators  can 
both  be  easily  forgiven  because,  between  them, 
they  produced  an  unprejudiced  and  interesting 
book  upon  tobacco  and  mental  efficiency. 

O’Shea  and  Hull  were  systematically  thorough 
in  their  work.  Their  subjects  gave  three  hours  a 
day  for  eighteen  consecutive  days  to  laboratory 
experimentation.  The  vitiating  factors  of  interest 
or  prejudice  were  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
factors  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  temperature,  were 
weightily  considered — touch  and  hearing  too, 
which  are  played  upon  by  holding  a pipe  in  the 
mouth  and  hearing  the  tobacco  burn  or  the  juice 
gurgle  and  purr  in  the  stem.  The  subjects  were 
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blindfolded,  and  they  smoked  on  alternate  days 
a pipe  filled  with  tobacco,  and  a pipe  in  the  bowl 
of  which  was  placed  an  aluminum-electric  air- 
warmer.  As  the  “taste”  of  tobacco  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  smell,  the  burning  of  tobacco  in  the 
room  elsewhere  than  in  the  pipe  produced  the 
same  taste-smell  sensation  as  came  to  the  subject 
when  he  actually  smoked.  Thus  there  was  a check 
on  the  mere  suggestibility  of  the  victim.  The  ex- 
perimenter lighted  his  own  pipe  while  pretend- 
ing to  light  that  of  the  experimentee,  and  the  illu- 
sion was  quite  complete  in  nearly  every  case. 
Whether  the  smoking  of  a pipe  by  the  pro- 
fessor helped  or  hindered  him  in  his  work  of 
testing  the  effect  of  smoking  on  others,  is  not 
stated  by  either  of  the  experimenters. 

Smoking,  under  conditions  of  careful  control, 
was  found  to  result  in: 


Increase  of  heart-beat  average. 

Loss  in  rapidity  of  muscular  control,  as  in  tapping. 
Loss  in  muscular  endurance  (fatigue). 

Loss  in  steadiness  of  motor  control. 

Loss  in  rapidity  of  cancellation. 

Loss  in  memory  span. 

Gain  in  rapidity  of  addition. 

Loss  in  accuracy  of  addition. 
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Gain  in  reading  (reaction  time). 

Loss  in  facility  in  learning. 

Gain  in  learning  (reaction  time). 

An  average  loss  for  all  neuromuscular  and 
mental  processes  of  5.13  points  brought  about 
the  following  cautious  conclusions: 

Laboratory  data  do  not  show  that  smoking  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  will  disturb  the  mental  workings 
of  any  individual;  but,  taking  a large  number 
of  individuals,  it  will  slow  down  and  disturb  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  majority  of  them. 
With  some  the  immediate  effect  of  smoking 
seems  beneficial,  with  a remoter  detrimental 
effect.  With  others  the  immediate  effect  is  de- 
pressing, followed  later  by  a neutral  or,  rarely, 
a stimulating  result.  It  is  unlikely  that  smoking 
will  show  a uniform  effect  on  all  the  intellectual 
functions  of  any  individual,  and  laboratory  con- 
clusions must  be  based  on  average  results  of 
tests  on  many  persons.  In  the  Wisconsin  experi- 
ments, only  some  of  the  simpler  and  more  easily 
measurable  mental  processes  were  tested,  yet 
these  are  all  quite  essential  to  mental  efficiency. 
Less  definite,  and  perhaps  more  complicated 
processes,  such,  for  instance,  as  meditation,  were 
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not  tested.  Concerning  this,  Professor  O’Shea 
makes  an  interesting  speculation: 

When  an  individual  is  meditating  he  is  not  aggres- 
sively exploring  and  organizing  his  experiences  . . . 
He  sits  back,  as  it  were,  and  lets  ideas  present  them- 
selves, to  some  extent  in  a chance  order,  and  those 
that  easily  harmonize  with  the  pattern  he  is  holding 
in  mind  he  retains  and  the  others  he  lets  go  their 
way.  Now,  it  is  within  reason  to  suppose  that  tobacco 
may  facilitate  this  process  of  meditation  in  some  cases. 
It  may  slow  down  the  intellectual  processes  just 
enough  to  permit  of  a certain  spontaneity  in  the  flow 
of  ideas.  . . . Tobacco  as  a drug  might  in  a particular 
individual  retard  and  disturb  the  reasoning  process, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggressive,  dynamic, 
effortful  function,  while  at  the  same  time  it  might  en- 
courage meditation  or  reflection,  which  should  be  re- 
garded more  as  a watchful-waiting  process. 

That  is  another  story,  however.  In  this  chapter 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  research  and  experi- 
mentation, and  only  to  the  high  lights  of  such 
work  as  has  been  done.  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, as  we  glance  at  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions and  tests,  what  Professor  O’Shea  says  be- 
fore he  reviews  some  of  these:  “Efficiency,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  does  not  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
health  or  vigor  of  a single  mental  function.  If 
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tobacco  reduces  or  increases  mental  efficiency, 
the  reason  may  be  that  it  interferes  with  or  im- 
proves a special  function,  or  it  may  interfere 
with  or  improve  a number  of  functions  or  all 
functions.” 

Professor  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
selected  ten  abstainers,  four  moderate  smokers, 
and  six  habitual  or  “heavy”  smokers.  He  set 
them  to  tests  on  logical  memory,  addition,  steadi- 
ness of  control,  color-naming,  tapping.  Perform- 
ances before  and  after  smoking  were  compared. 
Some  suggestive  but  inconclusive  results  fol- 
lowed, such  as  a gain  of  0.8  per  cent  in  addition 
and  a loss  of  3 per  cent  in  naming  colors.  These 
men  had  no  control-pipe,  were  not  blindfolded, 
and  were  therefore  always  open  to  the  sugges- 
tional  influences  of  knowing  when  they  smoked 
and  when  they  did  not,  factors  which  would 
probably  modify  their  behavior  and  efficiency 
even  more  than  the  actual  physiological  effects 
of  tobacco. 

Professor  Bush,  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
checked  the  records  made  by  ten  smokers  with 
the  record  made  by  a superior  student  who  did 
not  smoke.  In  imagery,  perception,  and  associa- 
tion he  found  the  smokers  averaging  10  per  cent 
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below  the  single  abstainer.  The  absurdity  of  such 
an  experiment  is  too  obvious  to  need  further 
comment,  save  that  one  finds  Dr.  Bush  quoted 
by  the  anti-tobacconists  as  having  demonstrated 
that  smoking  reduces  mental  efficiency  by  10 
per  cent. 

Professor  C.  S.  Berry  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  became  both  experimentalist  and  ex- 
perimentee  in  tobaccology.  He  liked  an  after- 
dinner  cigar,  and  wondered  whether  it  helped  or 
hindered  him  in  mental  work.  For  twenty  days 
he  tried  alternate  abstinence  and  indulgence. 
Thirty  minutes  after  dinner  he  would  add  150 
columns  of  figures  to  test  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
He  found  he  did  better  work  by  7.7  per  cent  on 
days  when  he  smoked  than  on  days  when  he  did 
not.  Such  a result  would  be  expected  in  any 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  smoking  after  din- 
ner and  who  suddenly  denied  himself  the  privi- 
lege. And  further,  as  Professor  O’Shea  points 
out,  one  cannot  tell  from  these  results  whether 
tobacco  or  prejudice  or  suggestion  or  deprivation 
played  the  principal  role  in  the  final  result. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Baumberger  and  assistants  studied 
the  efficiency  of  telegraph  operators,  some  of 
whom  smoked  heavily,  some  moderately,  and 
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some  not  at  all.  The  heavy  smokers  accomplished 
less  in  a full  day’s  work  than  the  light  smokers, 
and  were  not  so  capable  of  sustained  effort  under 
pressure.  This  was  not  a laboratory  experiment; 
and  so  many  factors,  such  as  age  especially, 
were  not  thoroughly  considered  that  the  results 
are  no  more  than  suggestive. 

Dr.  George  Fisher  and  Professor  Elmer  Berry 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  assistance  of  young  men  stu- 
dents of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  including  moderate  smokers  and  non- 
smokers,  tried  out  an  interesting  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  effect  of  cigarettes  and  cigars 
upon  neuromuscular  coordinations.  They  found 
a rise  in  heart-beat  and  blood-pressure,  a delay 
of  return  of  heart-beat  to  normal  after  exercises, 
observable  interference  with  neuromuscular  pre- 
cision in  laboratory  tests,  and  a lessening  of 
precision  in  ball-pitching  as  a result  of  smok- 
ing. 

These  experimenters,  however,  admit  that 
their  methods  are  open  to  criticism  from  the 
strictly  scientific  standpoint;  but,  after  calculat- 
ing their  own  margins  of  error,  they  stand  con- 
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vinced  that  their  experiments  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  further  research  along  the  lines  they 
have  opened.  Robert  Lee  Bates  followed  up  the 
suggestion  by  having  six  men,  four  of  whom  were 
habitual  smokers,  one  an  occasional  smoker  and 
one  a non-smoker,  throw  twelve  sets  of  darts  at  a 
target.  This  they  did  on  days  when  they  smoked 
and  on  days  when  they  did  not.  After  the  smok- 
ing of  two  cigarettes  or  one  cigar  there  was  a loss 
in  accuracy  immediately  after  smoking.  The 
same  result  had  been  found  in  similar  experi- 
ments by  D.  J.  Carver. 

In  the  realm  of  finer  coordinations,  such  as 
card-sorting  and  operating  an  adding  machine, 
and  in  electrically  controlled  steadiness  tests,  a 
number  of  observers  have  made  experiments  with 
somewhat  conflicting  results.  The  same  is  true 
of  tests  in  the  learning  process,  in  free  associa- 
tion, speed  reading  of  isolated  words,  continuous 
mental  addition,  memory  span.  So  many  com- 
plicating factors  enter  into  the  background 
against  which  such  experiments  must  be  made 
that  it  is  evident  that  a great  many  more  trials 
are  needed  before  any  generalization  is  in  order. 

The  psychological  laboratory  at  Johns  Hop- 
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kins  University  was  invaded  ,by  the  smoke  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  when  Vivian  E.  Fisher  de- 
cided to  follow  up  the  pioneer  work  already  done 
with  a set  of  careful  investigations  of  his  own 
under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap,  professor 
of  experimental  psychology. 

Any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
care  that  is  taken  with  each  detail  of  such  psy- 
chological experiments  should  read  the  original 
monograph.  We  can  only  skim  it  here.  Mr. 
Fisher  made  three  investigations.  The  first  was 
to  ascertain  the  effect,  if  any,  of  smoking  (in- 
haling) from  one  third  to  one  half  of  a cigarette 
of  a popular  brand  upon  the  length  of  time  and 
the  accuracy  of  completing  a figure-crossing  test. 
On  a sheet  filled  with  numbers,  one  crosses  out 
as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible,  first  all 
the  I’s,  then  the  2’s,  the  3’s,  etc.  under  the  eye  of 
the  experimenter  and  to  the  tick  of  a stop-watch. 
Two  reactors  were  given  twenty-four  such  tests, 
and  another  was  given  twenty-two.  The  results 
showed  no  immediate  demonstrable  effect  of 
smoking  upon  the  psychophysical  functions  in- 
volved in  going  through  the  tests. 

The  second  experiment  was  to  determine  what 
effect,  if  any,  resulted  from  smoking  a cigar 
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when  one  had  to  respond  quickly  to  an  immedi- 
ate optical  stimulus.  The  reactor  sat  before  a 
table  on  which  were  four  electrically  connected 
keys.  Back  of  each  key  was  a small  electric  bulb. 
With  his  hand  resting  on  the  table,  the  reactor 
pressed  one  of  the  keys  as  quickly  as  he  could 
after  the  corresponding  light  came  on.  The  lights 
flashed  irregularly  in  time  and  place.  Twenty 
minutes  to  an  experiment,  and  three  days  each 
for  smoking  and  non-smoking  tests,  showed  that 
there  was,  after  smoking  a cigar,  a greater 
efficiency  of  reaction  in  avoiding  both  late  and 
wrong  responses  to  the  stimulus. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Fisher  tested  the  effect  of  cigar- 
smoking upon  steadiness  of  nerve  as  measured 
by  the  ability  to  hold  the  hand  in  a given  ex- 
tended position  while  blindfolded.  The  reactor 
stood  before  a metal  plate  pierced  by  four  holes 
ranging  from  one  eighth  to  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  one  of  these  holes  at  a time 
he  attempted  to  hold  a copper  needle,  electrically 
connected  with  the  plate  so  that  whenever  it 
touched  the  sides  of  the  hole  a record  was  made 
on  a kymograph.  Sixteen  periods,  eight  with  and 
eight  without  smoking,  were  given  to  the  experi- 
ment. The  reactor  held  the  stylus  for  forty-five 
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seconds,  during  which  his  steadiness  was  accu- 
rately recorded.  Then  he  rested  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, smoking  one  cigar  on  smoke  days,  and 
merely  chatting  or  reading  on  the  smokeless  days. 
After  the  rest  with  or  without  the  cigar,  he  held 
the  stylus  again,  and  the  record  was  taken  ac- 
curately and  indubitably  by  a machine  without 
prejudice  pro  or  con.  Tests  were  made  also  with 
a two-minute  period  of  holding  the  stylus.  The 
result  was  very  clearly  that  cigar-smoking  re- 
sults in  a loss  of  steadiness  of  nerve  as  measured 
by  the  ability  to  hold  one’s  hand  in  a given 
position.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced immediately  after  smoking  than  when  a 
test  was  made  again  fifteen  minutes  afterward. 
Individual  differences  between  reactors  were 
more  pronounced  in  the  two-minute  tests  than  in 
those  of  only  forty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  Fisher  summarized  the  results  of  previ- 
ous scientific  experiments  on  smoking  with  rela- 
tion to  what  one  might  roughly  call  nervous 
efficiency,  including  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Together  with  his  own  findings,  he  came 
to  the  following  general  conclusions,  which  are 
practically  the  latest  word,  to  date,  from  the  field 
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of  actual  experimental  research.  Tobacco  smok- 
ing: 

1.  Causes  an  immediate  increase  in  pulse-rate 
and  rise  in  blood-pressure. 

2.  Causes  slight  decrease  in  steadiness. 

3.  Results  in  loss  of  accuracy  of  movement 
but  produces  greater  uniformity. 

4.  Retards  muscular  fatigue. 

5.  Has  an  immediate  accelerating  effect  upon 
any  automatized  function,  physical  or 
mental. 

6.  Increases  (in  the  few  reactors  tested)  ac- 
curacy and  promptness  of  discriminatory 
response  in  work  requiring  sustained  at- 
tention over  a considerable  period  of  time. 

Dr.  Knight  Dunlap,  director  of  the  psycholog- 
ical laboratory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
talks  of  experimental  evidence  concerning  to- 
bacco in  the  language  of  the  scientist,  reserved 
as  to  final  judgment,  but  accurate  in  detail: 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  not  found  any 
evidence  of  important  detrimental  effects  immediately 
after  smoking.  We  have  not  covered  all  phases  of 
mental  operation;  nor  have  we  covered  the  phases 
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actually  taken  up  in  final  way.  But  we  have  investi- 
gated certain  functions  in  regard  to  which  detrimental 
effects  have  been  alleged.  Example:  continuous  mathe- 
matical operations,  fluency  of  imagination,  associative 
processes,  tracing  lines  accurately,  accuracy  of  throw- 
ing darts  at  a target.  In  regard  to  such  processes,  we 
can  say  that  if  serious  detrimental  effects  are  present, 
it  will  take  much  more  laborious  and  refined  tests  to 
demonstrate  them  than  have  been  applied  in  such  in- 
vestigations. 

In  a recent  piece  of  work,  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
found  evidence  of  improvement  due  to  smoking  in 
complicated  operations  comparable  to  the  mental  re- 
quirements of  driving  an  automobile  or  airplane.  In 
various  investigations  we  have  found  that  after  smok- 
ing the  person  works  more  steadily,  that  is,  with  less 
spurt  and  slack. 

We  have  not  investigated  the  effects  of  smoking  over 
long  periods  of  time  (such  as  months)  nor  has  any 
one  else.  We  cannot  say  that  smoking  is  beneficial  or 
harmful ; as  regards  the  alleged  immediate  detrimental 
effects,  we  can  say  this  is  not  proved. 

Laboratory  results,  at  their  best,  have  been 
merely  indicative  of  possibilities  for  further 
research.  The  use  of  tobacco,  as  relates  to  mental 
work,  is  so  much  a matter  of  habit  and  of  the 
conditioned  reflex  that  isolated  tests  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
factor  of  time  in  large  measure  before  they  are 
practically  significant.  Even  then,  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  influence  of  tobacco-smoking  upon 
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complex  intellectual  operations  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Only  the  simplest  factors  of 
mental  working  can  be  measured.  Memory  plus 
imagination,  the  foundation  work  of  creative  in- 
tellectual effort,  do  not  lend  themselves,  as  yet, 
to  tabulation  on  smoked  cylinders  or  to  the  tick 
of  a stop-watch.  And  even  should  it  some  day 
be  proved  by  the  instruments  of  the  experimen- 
talist that  tobacco  may  decrease  intellectual  effi- 
ciency, what  effect  will  that  have  upon  the  many 
who  are  convinced,  through  their  own  personal 
experience,  that  tobacco  assists  them  in  mental 
work?  Professor  O’Shea  investigated  widely 
among  men  and  women  prominent  in  creative 
mentation,  and  very  few  of  those  who  smoked 
admitted  tobacco  to  be  detrimental.  A majority 
of  them  not  only  derived  comfort  from  tobacco 
but  were  sure  that  they  could  do  better  work 
with  than  without  its  use.  After  all,  the  world  is 
a vast  laboratory  where  humanity  experiments 
in  huge  numbers,  and  with  countless  repetitions. 

Professor  O’Shea  has  summed  up  the  general 
conclusions  on  smoking  and  mental  efficiency  in 
the  final  chapter  of  his  comprehensive  book.  Re- 
viewing the  laboratory  experiments,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  say  what  the  effect  of  smoking  a 
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pipe  of  tobacco  would  be  upon  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  any  individual  at  a given  time;  but  in 
a large  number  of  cases  tobacco  will  slow  down 
and  disturb  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  them. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tobacco  has  been 
either  essential  or  detrimental  to  creative  activ- 
ity. Nor  is  there  any  scientific  basis  for  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  judgment  in  relation  to 
smoking.  As  to  alertness  of  mind  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  to  certairi^eople,  wheiTfatigued  men- 
tally, tobacco  might  serve  for  stimulus  or  re- 
freshment and  so  increase  temporarily  the  power 

f 

of  endurance.  Judging,  however,  from  the  lab- 
oratory tests,  given  a large  number  of  in- 
dividuals, the  tendency  of  tobacco  would  be 
slightly  to  reduce  alertness.  On  the  whole,  to- 
bacco seems  to  exert  a slightly  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  certain  general  attitudes,  feelings,  or 
conditions  affecting  mental  efficiency;  but  it  is 
evident  that  smoking  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  some  individuals,  though  it  may  act 
as  a detriment  to  others.  The  broad  question  re- 
mains open  to  debate,  and  to  be  determined  by 
future  investigations  and  by  much  more  extended 
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and  careful  study  than  has  thus  far  been  given 
to  it. 

All  this  is  with  reference  to  adults.  The  whole 
case  is  different  when  one  considers  the  case  of 
immature  persons. 
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Chapter  XI:  a WORD  ABOUT  JUVENILE 

SMOKING 

What  shall  it  profit  a child  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  health,  or  what 
shall  a child  give  in  exchange  for  his  health? 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 

There  is  no  question  of  temperance  or  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  tobacco  by  growing  boys 
and  girls.  The  habitual  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  by  the  immature  is  unhealthful  and  dan- 
gerous. This  is  not  the  dogmatic  statement  of  any 
one  person  or  group  of  persons.  The  medical 
profession,  athletic  trainers,  coaches  and  direc- 
tors, educators  and  mental  hygienists,  and  even 
the  tobacco  interests  themselves  are  emphatic 
upon  this  point. 

‘T  shall  not  approve  the  use  of  tobacco  by 
growing  boys  or  girls.’^  So  reads  the  seventh 
commandment  of  the  ten  laid  down  and  ap- 
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proved  by  the  League  of  American  Smokers. 
Carl  Avery  Werner,  editor  of  “Tobacco  Leaf” 
and  a leading  authority  on  all  matters  tobac- 
conic,  is  the  Moses  of  this  fumigiferous  deca- 
logue. He  is  eloquent  in  his  enthusiasm  for  smok- 
ing throughout  his  book,  “Tobaccoland,”  but 
pauses  long  enough  to  say:  “I  do  not  believe  that 
tobacco  is  good  for  growing  boys  or  girls.  I don’t 
know  any  one  who  does.”  To  which  the  reformer, 
remembering  his  Bible,  makes  answer;  “Why  be- 
holdest  thou  the  cigarette  that  is  in  the  boy’s 
mouth,  and  considerest  not  the  cigar  that  is  in 
thine  own  mouth?  Or  wilt  thou  say  unto  the  boy, 
‘Let  me  pull  the  cigarette  out  of  thy  mouth,’  and 
behold  the  cigar  is  in  thine  own  mouth?  Thou 
hypocrite!  First  cast  out  the  cigar  from  thine  own 
mouth,  and  then  shalt  thou  be  prepared  to  cast 
the  cigarette  out  of  the  boy’s  mouth.”  This 
sounds  logical  enough  until  one  considers  to 
what  extremes  its  inference 
may  be  carried.  If  adults 
may  never  do  anything  that 
is  not  healthy  for  youngsters, 
they  must  begin  going  to  bed 
at  eight  o’clock,  get  out-door 
exercise  every  day  and  abol- 
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ish  the  institution  of  matrimony.  What,  then, 
shall  be  done  about  it? 

The  National  Education  Association  in  1920 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  alarming  increase  in  cigarette  smok- 
ing among  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  but  es- 
pecially by  growing  boys,  is  not  only  a cause  for 
alarm,  but  a call  to  arms;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Education  Association, 
in  convention  assembled,  pledges  its  membership  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  made  in  the  city.  State,  and  na- 
tion to  safeguard  the  health  and  morals  of  youth  from 
cigarette-smoking  and  kindred  evils,  to  the  end  that 
high  ideals  for  American  manhood  may  be  preserved 
for  coming  generations. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1926  resolved 
to: 

Lend  its  force  to  the  cause  of  eliminating  through- 
out the  United  States  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  minors 
. . . and  make  this  a special  work  for  the  ensuing 
year  for  the  general  good  of  our  youth. 

The  resolution  of  the  N.E.A.  was  passed  be- 
fore, and  that  of  the  N.C.P.T.  after,  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  V.  O’Shea’s  “Tobacco  and  Mental  Ef- 
ficiency.” Should  you  wish  to  know  what  basis 
of  fact  there  is  upon  which  to  found  such  sweep- 
ing generalizations  regarding  tobacco  and  youth 
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as  educators  have  made  thus  publicly,  go  over 
the  reports  from  206  schools  summarized  by  Pro- 
fessor O’Shea.  You  will  probably  join  him  in  his 
conviction  that  “tobacco  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly playing  a tragic  role  in  the  high  school.” 
We  need  not  go  into  the  carefully  collected  and 
diligently  analyzed  details  here.  Suffice  it  that, 
without  a shadow  of  doubt,  it  can  be  seen  from 
these  facts  that  “tobacco  exerts  a depressing  in- 
fluence upon  school  work,  the  depressing  influ- 
ence increasing  according  as  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco consumed  increases.” 

Statistical  investigations  among  college  stu- 
dents are  not  so  convincing.  In  1855  the  famous 
Dr.  Bertillon  of  Paris  found  that  of  the  twenty 
pupils  who  stood  highest  in  examinations  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  only  six  were  smokers.  In 
1860  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction 
gathered  figures  on  the  scholarship  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  in  school  and  college.  He  con- 
cluded that  smoking  was  detrimental,  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  tobacco  by  all  pupils  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Smoking  among  them  continued, 
however,  and  Napoleon  III  seized  and  burned 
thousands  of  pipes  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  found  in  possession  of  collegians. 
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In  America  Dr.  George  Meylan  of  Columbia 
University  checked  records  for  two  years  and 
found  that  115  smokers  averaged  62  in  scholar- 
ship, while  109  non-smokers  averaged  69.  Dean 
Hornell  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  reports  that  for  two 
years  84  per  cent  of  the  higher  grades  were 
achieved  hy  non-smokers  and  16  per  cent  by 
smokers.  Professor  Jay  W.  Seaver  of  Yale  dis- 
covered only  5 per  cent  of  smokers  among  the 
highest  scholarship  men.  E.  L.  Clark  of  Clark 
College  found  that  students  who  began  smoking 
after  entering  college  averaged  10  per  cent  lower 
in  scholarship  than  those  who  did  not.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Pack  of  the  University  of  Utah  lists  the 
standing  of  eighty-one  smokers  at  74  and  that 
of  eighty-one  non-smokers  at  79.  At  Antioch  Col- 
lege failures  to  obtain  diploma  of  graduation 
were  divided  as  follows:  non-smokers,  31.8  per 
cent ; light  smokers,  43  per  cent ; heavy  smokers, 
62.3  per  cent. 

Such  figures  mean  almost  nothing  to  the  scien- 
tific investigator,  dealing  as  they  do  with  small 
numbers,  without  regard  to  coefficients  of  corre- 
lation, margins  of  probable  error,  and  other 
correlative  factors.  They  remain  academic  facts 
from  which  no  reasonable  conclusions  may  be 
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drawn  save  that  the  question  needs  further  and 
more  accurate  study. 

Naturally  there  have  been  no  laboratory  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  boys 
and  girls.  Adult  observation  of  juvenile  behav- 
ior is  all  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
This  has  been  enough  to  produce  state  legislation 
against  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors.  It  has  been 
sufficient  in  Japan  to  result  in  a national  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  tobacco  by  young  men  and 
women  under  legal  age.  Japan,  observing  the 
rapid  increase  of  smoking  among  the  juveniles 
of  all  nations,  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Professor  Swain  of  Harvard : “Let  your  competi- 
tor smoke.” 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss  the  peda- 
gogy of  the  question.  Thus  far  it  has  resolved  it- 
self into  the  citing  of  supposedly  authoritative 
statements.  Jack  Dempsey,  Gene  Tunney,  Red 
Grange,  Ty  Cobb,  Mike  Donovan,  Rogers 
Hornsby,  Walter  Johnson,  Clark  Griffiths,  and 
Babe  Ruth  are  quoted  as  standing  for  absti- 
nence. They,  with  trainers  like  Alonzo  Stagg, 
make  an  imposing  array  of  kindly  advisers.  The 
difficulty  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  a boy  may 
turn  over  the  pages  of  back  numbers  of  the 
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“Saturday  Evening  Post”  and  find  Christy  Math- 
ewson,  John  McGraw,  Hughie  Jennings,  Heinie 
Zimmerman,  Larry  Lajoi,  and  other  heroes  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  their  favorite  tobacco.  And 
he  may  ask  why  Walter  Camp  smoked  cigarettes. 

Henry  Ford,  Herbert  Hoover,  Harvey  Wiley, 
Luther  Burbank,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  have  all 
preached  against  smoking  by  the  young,  in  no 
uncertain  terms ; especially  sharp  have  they  been 
when  execrating  the  cigarette.  Few  adults,  in  any 
walk  of  life,  encourage  smoking  by  boys  and 
girls.  The  weight  of  evidence  from  observation 
stands  against  the  practice.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
need  for  further  research  in  this  field.  What  is 
needed  is  an  intelligent  attitude  with  regard  to 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  persuade  young- 
sters to  postpone  an  acquaintance  with  tobacco 
until  they  are  mature. 

With  regard  to  growing  children  the  tobacco 
problem  is  more  psychological  than  physiologi- 
cal. It  is  not  a moral  but  an  educational  issue. 
The  bundle  of  habits  or  character  patterns  of 
childhood  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  race.  Habits  of  mental  and 
physical  hygiene  have  their  roots  in  early  train- 
ing. And  since  smoking  tobacco  does  not  in  any 
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way  improve  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of 
growing  youth,  obviously  it  is  not  to  be  encour* 
aged.  But,  further,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  corre- 
lated with,  if  not  always  causal  to,  a general 
psychic  and  physical  depression  in  the  develop- 
ing organism.  It  acts  as  a primary  or  contrib- 
uting cause  to  a great  deal  of  mental  and  bodily 
disturbance,  amounting  often  to  retardation  and 
sometimes  to  pathological  consequences.  The 
records  of  our  high  schools  and  of  the  juvenile 
court  are  sufficient  witness  to  this  fact. 
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Her  puffs  of  smoky  violet 
Twined  in  fantastic  silhouette; 

She  blushed,  laughed,  coughed  a little,  yet 
She  smoked  her  brother’s  cigarette. 

T HE  question,  Shall  women  smoke?  has  already 
been  answered.  They  do.  The  number  who  are 
smoking  is  growing  like  the  proverbial  snowball. 
English  and  American  women  are  the  last  to  fall 
in  line  with  their  sisters  of  this  smoking  world. 
The  immense  increase  in  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes in  America  has  caused  dismay  to  the  fumi- 
phobes,  whose  backfire  of  eloquent  prophecy  has 
been  of  little  avail.  Church,  print,  and  even 
radio  have  been  called  upon  to  halt  a growing 
custom  which  threatens  national  decadence  and 
racial  degeneration.  From  a metropolitan  broad- 
casting station  a mellow  feminine  voice  cried 
out,  not  long  ago,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
fellow-kind:  “Tobacco  is  an  octopus,  spreading 
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over  the  entire  surface  of  the  nation,  sucking  the 
life  force,  the  moral  zeal,  and  the  capacity  for 
spirtual  development  of  the  people,  and  giving 
them  in  return,  what?  Unspeakable  suffering, 
both  mental  and  physical,  poisoned  systems  and 
drugged  mentality,  and  enslaving  them  to  the 
traders  in  tobacco.  It  is  our  God-inspired  protest, 
yours  and  mine,  that  is  going  to  exterminate  both 
tobacco  poison  and  the  mentality  that  produces 
this  plague  of  poisoned  .drugs  in  the  United 
States.” 

Under  a gay  painting  of  two  men  and  a 
woman,  the  men  smoking  cigarettes,  the  woman 
looking  as  though  she  wanted  to,  one  reads  the 
legend : 

You  can  light  them  all  day  and  far  into  the  night 
with  never  a loss  of  smoothness,  mildness,  and  in- 
comparable fragrance.  First  thing  in  the  morning. 
Late  at  night.  Before  or  after  breakfast,  lunch,  or 
dinner.  Light  them  as  liberally  as  you  choose,  one 
after  the  other,  as  often  as  you  desire  the  cheering 
comfort  of  a cigarette. 

Such  advertisements  do  not  lie.  They  are  quite 
true  to  fact — for  the  cigarettist.  Their  subtle 
danger  lies  in  the  suggestion  of  harmlessness. 
One  infers  immunity  from  throat  troubles  in 
smoothness,  safety  from  poison  in  mildness,  only 
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wholesome  content  in  the  incomparable  aroma. 
When  from  three  to  ten  million  dollars  a year 
are  spent  for  such  educational  propaganda,  it 
becomes  a significant  problem  in  national  health. 
Little  wonder  that  there  are  those  who  would 
campaign  to  prohibit  advertisements  of  tobacco 
as  an  unmixed  blessing  to  mankind.  But  when 
agitators  come  back  at  the  advertisers  with 
such  equally  spectacular  half-truths  as  the  fol- 
lowing, the  case  is  made  doubly  perplexing.  Says 
a prominent  sanitarian: 

Should  smoking  become  prevalent  among  girls  and 
young  women  as  it  is  at  present  among  boys  and 
young  men,  America  would  be  doomed.  There  would 
be  bred  an  inferior  and  degenerate  race,  and  ultimate 
extermination  would  result.  Our  prisons,  our  reform 
schools  and  asylums  would  be  filled  to  overflowing, 
for  the  cigarette  is  undoubtedly  the  maker  of  crim- 
inals. It  is  the  breeder  of  nervous  disorders  and  in- 
sanities. 

If  such  an  announcement  could  be  run  along- 
side every  cigarette  advertisement  before  the 
public,  it  would  probably  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  materially.  Every  reasonable  man 
or  woman  endowed  with  eyes  and  common  sense 
would  immediately  react  against  such  absurdly 
unfounded  statements,  and  many  would  buy  a 
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pack  of  coffin  nails  at  the  next  cigar  stand  by  way 
of  protest. 

Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  fearing  the  effect  of 
smoking  upon  the  birth-rate  of  his  nation,  drove 
pipe  stems  through  the  cheeks  of  smokers,  tied 
them,  facing  tailward,  on  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
and  paraded  them  through  the  streets  on  the  way 
to  execution.  Nowhere  do  both  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  use  tobacco  more  than  they  do  in 
Persia.  What  the  racial  consequences  of  the  prac- 
tice are,  we  do  not  know.  The  pessimist,  however, 
points  to  Spain,  where  men,  women,  and  children 
puff  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  where  priests  are 
said  to  light  cigarrillos  from  altar  candles.  Spain 
has  been  dying,  we  are  told,  since  the  state 
monopoly  began  to  force  tobacco  upon  a helpless 
people.  Burma,  where  babies  whiff  at  their 
mothers’  whackin’  white  cheroots,  is  destined,  we 
are  told,  to  lie  dormant  and  primitive  until  the 
curse  is  lifted.  Turkey’s  fall  from  power  is  at- 
tributed (since  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  alcohol)  to 
an  abandonment  to  nicotine.  Biological  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  and  hurled  about  as  though  al- 
ready proved.  Says  Dr.  Kress  of  Washington: 

Nicotine  exerts  a blighting  influence  upon  the  germ 
plasm  from  which  the  infant  is  developed.  High  in- 
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fant  mortality  is  partly  due  to  tobacco.  Should  mar- 
riage be  confined  to  smokers,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous.  I pity  any  child  born  in  a home  where 
both  father  and  mother  are  smokers.  They  are  always 
degenerate.  Should  such  a child  reach  manhood  and 
be  married  to  a smoker,  there  would  probably  be  no 
offspring. 

So  palpably  undemonstrated  and  in  part  so 
obviously  untrue  are  such  statements  that  they 
boomerang  upon  the  whole  movement  for  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  tobacco  question.  If,  as 
a nation,  America  is  to  embark  upon  an  orgy  of 
unlimited  smoking,  what  Dr.  Kress  says  may 
prove  to  be  partly  true,  especially  in  regard  to 
women.  But  are  we,  as  a people,  going  to  absorb 
nicotine  at  a rate  that  will  make  us  all  candidates 
for  this  physician’s  sanitarium? 

The  history  of  tobacco  back  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  of  England  demonstrates  that,  among 
Europeans  at  least,  women  have  been  more  mod- 
erate in  their  use  of  it  than  men.  Whether  this 
will  continue  true  in  the  day  of  the  cigarette  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Physicians  have  already  en- 
tered the  lists  with  contradictory  opinions. 
Woman,  with  a nervous  system  comparatively 
unstable  and  more  sensitive,  will  tend  to  smoke 
excessively  and  to  suffer  more  than  man,  says 
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one.  Another  counters  with  the  opinion  that  as 
woman  has  always  been  more  conservative  in  the 
adoption  and  pursuit  of  social  and  biological 
customs,  she  will  be  more  temperate  and  suffer 
less,  if  at  all,  than  will  man.  But  it  would  be  re- 
peating our  antiphonal  of  pro  and  con  to  list  the 
medical  pronunciamentos  which  have  thus  far 
appeared  in  medical  journals  and  in  the  public 
press.  There  is,  so  far,  no  organized  body  of 
facts  from  which  to  draw  reasonable  conclusions. 
From  the  side  of  human  interest,  however,  there 
are  phases  of  the  issue  which  deserve  a passing 
glance. 

The  English  prejudice  against  smoking,  espe- 
cially by  women,  fanned  to  ardent  flame  for 
sixty  years  by  Queen  Victoria,  spread  to  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  In  1885,  however,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  served  cigarettes  to  her  women 
guests  at  luncheon,  and  the  renaissance  of  social 
smoking  Began.  Victoria  kept  on  the  brakes,  and 
the  Queen’s  Guard  at  St.  James  concluded  its 
daily  report  with  a signed  certificate  that  there 
had  been  no  smoking  in  any  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace.  Visiting  bishops  and  ambassadors  had 
to  smoke  up  the  chimneys  most  cautiously,  to  re- 
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main  in  good  grace.  Yet,  notwithstanding  royal 
disfavor,  the  custom  spread  quietly  among 
women  of  high  social  rank  in  England. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  of  England,  de- 
voted Victorians,  shying  at  short  skirts  and 
bobbed  heads  and  favoring  a return  to  the  side- 
saddle for  horsewomen,  did  little  to  enrich  the 
national  exchequer  by  encouraging  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco.  Yet  the  annual  treasury  revenue 
from  tobacco  duties  has  passed  $250,000,000, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  feminine  smokers  con- 
tinually increases  it,  especially  since  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  The  “twenty-gasper  girl,”  that 
is  the  young  lady  who  smokes  an  average  of 
twenty  fags  a day,  set  the  standard,  and  it  was 
not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  that 
women  were  smoking  on  bus-tops,  in  theater 
lobbies,  restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  and  less  fre- 
quently while  walking  on  the  street.  During 
1923-24  there  seemed  to  be  a slump  in  the  curve 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  English  women  who 
smoked.  This  was  attributed  to  the  shrinking  of 
the  upper  crust  of  society  from  a fad  which  had 
now  become  decidedly  proletarian.  But  there  was 
no  alternative  in  the  form  of  snuff,  as  in  the 
days  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for  snuffing 
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seemed  to  have  gone  the  way  of  the  periwig  and 
the  tight  corset.  So  fashionable  ladies,  not  find- 
ing anything  to  take  the  place  of  the  cigarette, 
swung  back  to  it,  and  the  curve  of  popularity 
has  continued  its  upward  bend,  the  royal  family 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  small  but 
growing  British  Non-Smokers’  Society,  including 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Sir  Flinders  Petrie 
in  its  membership,  crusades  and  prophesies 
against  smoke  for  womankind,  apparently  in 
vain ; but  who  can  tell  what  the  years  may  bring 
forth? 

Since  the  days  when  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 
served  cigarettes  to  her  men  and  women  guests  at 
the  White  House,  smoking  by  American  women 
has  been  tacitly  accepted  as  without  disastrous 
connotations  in  the  social  code.  The  situation  is 
now  avowed,  even  by  advertisers  of  cigarettes, 
who  dealt  for  many  years  in  mere  suggestion  and 
innuendo.  This  to  the  “amazement”  of  such 
prophets  as  the  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  catholic  observers  of  life 
like  Hey  wood  Broun,  who  sees  it  thus: 

Very  little  is  required  to  amaze  Dr.  Straton,  and  he 
horrifies  at  a lower  temperature  than  any  other  adult 
in  America.  Evil  though  the  thing  may  be,  he  can 
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hardly  deny  the  fact  that  smoking  among  women  is 
not  unknown  in  America.  He  suffers  from  the  old 
notion  of  the  suppressors,  I’m  afraid.  They  always 
seem  to  feel  that  if  a thing  is  never  mentioned  it  will 
cease  to  exist. 

Increasingly  women  smoke.  No  longer  do  they 
buy  cigarettes  in  candy  bags  from  the  confection- 
ery corner  of  a cigar  stand,  or  wait  about  tobacco 
shops  as  though  to  use  a telephone  until  no  one 
is  looking  before  making  the  desired  purchase. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman  first  saw  an  American 
woman  smoking  in  public  at  Sherry’s  famous 
restaurant  back  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Louis  Sherry  was  worried.  He  walked  over 
to  J.  P.  Morgan’s  table  and  consulted  with  the 
financier.  Then  he  talked  with  Mrs.  Harriman. 
She  suggested  that  ladies  be  asked  to  light  their 
cigarettes  in  the  foyer,  with  after-dinner  coffee, 
rather  than  in  the  dining  room.  This  seemed  a 
happy  compromise,  and  so  the  pioneer  of  the 
new  custom  was  asked  to  light  her  second  ciga- 
rette in  the  lounge.  Thus  a tradition  was  estab- 
lished at  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite;  but  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  smoke  of  cigarettes  stole 
back  into  the  dining  room  again. 

Henrici’s,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  res- 
taurant in  Chicago,  held  out  against  the  inno- 
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vation  until  1927.  Permission  for  women  patrons 
to  smoke  was  extended  tentatively  in  behalf  of 
theater  customers,  between  nine  and  twelve  at 
night.  The  pressure  for  more  latitude  increased, 
and  finally  the  courteous  requests  for  women  to 
refrain  from  smoking  gave  place  to  ash  trays, 
and  now  cigarettes  are  in  order  before  or  after 
breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  dinner,  and  midnight  sand- 
wich. 

Hollywood  has  long  since  set  the  pace  in  the 
West,  and  the  larger  cities  follow.  One  by  one 
the  hotels,  restaurants,  department  stores,  thea- 
ters, movie  houses,  and  clubs  fall  into  line.  The 
smoking  room  will  be  followed  by  the  smoking 
car.  Whether,  as  in  Russia,  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  time  when  there  will  be  a special  car  on  every 
train  marked,  “For  Women  Who  Do  NOT 
Smoke”  remains  to  be  seen.  The  wave  may  pass 
and  subside,  but  its  crest  is  still  far  ahead. 

For  a time,  smoking  by  American  women  will 
be  largely  governed  by  fashion.  She  who  does 
not  smoke  may  find  herself  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who  wear  cotton  stockings  or  fail  to 
powder  their  noses.  The  custom,  being  set  in  “so- 
ciety,” is  imitated  in  widening  circles,  like  those 
of  a pebble  dropped  in  a quiet  pool.  But,  unlike 
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the  hang  of  a gown  or  the  color  of  the  stocking, 
the  use  of  tobacco  will  not  be  so  easily  influenced 
by  the  dictates  of  style.  Smoking  is  a subtler 
matter  of  physiology  than  dress  and,  as  a mild 
drug  habit,  will  not  so  easily  be  set  aside  as 
last  year’s  hat  or  shoe. 

In  England,  to  be  sure,  there  has  been  of  late 
a feminine  revival  of  snuff.  Not  because  women 
like  snuff,  but  because  the  makers  of  snuff  boxes 
and  the  dealers  in  antiques  stimulated  renewed 
interest  in  fancy  boxes.  The  snuff  of  to-day, 
much  milder  and  more  vari-perfumed  than  that 
of  our  grandmother’s  time,  is  taken  for  the  lark 
of  it,  and  probably  the  fad  will  pass.  Once  a 
taste  for  tobacco  is  acquired,  however,  the  form 
of  taking  may  easily  shift,  but  the  desire  for 
either  its  stimulation  or  its  mild  narcotic  effect 
remains,  and  the  custom,  in  whatever  form,  per- 
sists. 

As  to  why  women  have  taken  up  the  practice 
of  smoking,  opinion  is  diverse,  of  course.  Some 
lay  the  cause  to  the  war,  when  women  smoked 
to  keep  dough-boys  company.  Others  attribute  it 
to  the  inferred  slump  of  moral  standards  follow- 
ing the  war.  One  theory  has  it  that  knitting, 
crocheting,  tatting,  and  their  like  having  gone 
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the  way  of  spinning  and  weaving,  women’s  hands 
are  again  idle  and  have  welcomed  the  cigarette 
as  a relief  for  nervous  tension  in  their  fingers. 
Or  perhaps  women,  in  their  new  emancipation  of 
the  vote  and  the  hair-cut,  are  merely  imitating 
men.  The  stage  and  the  movie  have  made  smok- 
ing women  popular.  The  business  woman  has 
come,  and  the  stress  and  strain  of  her  day’s  work 
calls  for  a sedative  for  artificial  rest.  The  jour- 
nalist or  author,  active  in  imaginative  creation, 
calls  upon  smoke  for  inspiration  like  the  famous 
literary  lights  of  recent  history.  These,  and  the 
several  reasons  catalogued  in  our  first  chapter, 
are  held  up  as  partly  accounting  for  woman’s 
swing  into  the  line  of  smokers. 

Whatever  the  individual  reasons  may  be,  there 
is  a larger  social  factor  which  relates  to  woman- 
kind. Smoke  has  so  woven  itself  into  the  struc- 
ture of  society  that  even  in  many  homes  of  those 
who  never  use  tobacco  the  ash  tray,  ash-tray 
stand,  humidor,  tobacco  jar,  cigar  box,  and  an 
assortment  of  cigarettes  will  be  found  as  symbols 
of  modern  hospitality.  The  fashion  of  the  day 
has  introduced  these  things  into  the  home.  Eti- 
quette demands  the  ritualistic  “Have  a cigar”  on 
the  part  of  a host,  and  this  seems  slowly  giving 
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way  to  “Have  a cigarette.”  Few  stop  to  analyze 
the  reason  why,  and  the  automatism  takes  its 
place  with  shaking  hands,  tipping  the  hat,  or 
commenting  upon  the  weather.  Smoking  has  be- 
come a pleasure  that  is  taken  for  granted.  The 
burden  of  proving  that  it  is  not  a joy  but  a delu- 
sion, and  of  substituting  for  it  something  just 
as  acceptable,  has  been  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, remain  opposed  to  the  custom. 

The  appurtenances  to  feminine  experiment 
with  tobacco  have  followed  close  on  the  heels  of 
increasing  interest  and  a cleverly  stimulated  de- 
mand. There  are  even  pioneer  shops  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  women  who  care  to  smoke.  The  an- 
nouncement card  of  one  of  these  reads: 

The  Advent  in  America  of  the  Tobacco  Shop 
Catering  to  the  Refined  and  Exacting 
Feminine  Taste 

Where  Madame  will  find  not  only  the  cleverest  and 
newest  novelties  and  smoking  accessories  but  cigarettes 
of  original  import  and  the  better  domestic  brands  at 
the  usual  prices. 

Hand-bags,  combination  cigarette  and  vanity 
cases,  elaborate  cigarette  holders,  pipes  at  thirty 
dollars  apiece,  crystal  ash  trays,  ivory  cigarette 
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boxes,  assorted  tobacconic  dinner  favors,  and  a 
variety  of  expensive  knickknacks  tempt  the  neo' 
phyte  to  begin  the  art  of  smoking. 

Gone  are  the  days,  in  America,  when  the  di- 
minutive, variously  flavored  and  scented  ciga- 
rettes were  popular  with  women.  Rose,  geranium, 
vanilla  bean,  tonka  bean,  licorice,  violet,  sassa- 
fras, musk,  millefleurs,  patchouli,  mint,  and 
new-mown  hay  were  tried  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess and  failure.  There  is  now  a cigarette  on  the 
market  whose  tobacco  has  been  sprayed  gener- 
ously with  menthol,  but  its  day  may  be  numbered 
also  in  the  tendency  toward  the  flavor  of  straight 
tobacco.  The  selection  of  mild  leaf,  careful 
blending,  extensive  mellowing,  and  the  daily 
production  of  fresh  supplies  has  made  tobacco 
itself  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  discrimi- 
nating, so  that  novelties  are  usually  costly  to  the 
manufacturer  and  short  of  life. 

Going,  too,  are  tips  of  satinwood,  straw,  to- 
bacco leaf,  silk,  linen,  and  gold  leaf.  Millions 
of  square  feet  of  cork  sheeting  are  still  used  for 
some  of  the  more  expensive  brands,  and  ladies 
can  purchase,  if  they  wish,  varicolored  tips  to 
match  their  gowns  or  moods.  There  are  cigarettes 
of  colored  papers  and  exotic  scents ; but  these  are 
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now  the  insignificant  exception.  Women  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  man-sized,  man-flavored 
brands,  each  of  which  is  now  competing  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  feminine  field. 

While  the  World  War  gave  initial  impetus  to 
smoking  by  American  women,  and  greatly  in- 
creased feminine  cigarettism  in  England,  it  was 
not  until  the  Madame  Schumann-Heinck  adver- 
tising fiasco  that  the  question  blazed  forth  into  a 
seven  days’  national  issue  in  the  American  press. 
For  years  the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  had 
planned  their  advertising  campaigns  in  favor  of 
our  ladies’  nicotine.  For  months  they  had  been 
watching  each  other  like  leashed  dogs  within 
sight  and  smell  of  a fresh  and  juicy  bone,  won- 
dering which  would  dare  to  break  the  conven- 
tional chain.  Each  hoped  the  other  would  be  first 
to  suffer  from  a possible  back-fire  of  public 
opinion.  Each  feared  the  other  would  get  first 
pickings  in  the  new  orchard  of  feminine  taste. 

Finally  a publicity  agency  made  the  unlucky 
strike  of  announcing  that  Madame  Schumann- 
Heinck  smoked  a brand  of  cigarettes  that  were 
kind  to  her  throat.  Madame  replied,  through  her 
secretary:  “Madame  regrets  exceedingly  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  cigarette  advertise- 
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ment  in  question,  and  she  wishes  you  to  know 
that  she  was  grossly  imposed  upon  . . . Ma- 
dame herself  has  never  smoked,  does  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  certainly  does  not  recommend 
it.” 

This  advertisement  was  followed,  however,  by 
a series  of  testimonials  of  like  nature  from 
women  of  pleasing  voice,  including  Nazimova, 
Alice  Brady,  Florence  Easton,  Fritzi  Scheff, 
Mary  Garden,  Lenore  Ulric,  Mary  Lewis,  Jeanne 
Gordon.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  been  grossly 
imposed  upon,  and  their  recommendations  of  the 
cigarette  in  question  as  friendly  to  their  bron- 
chials  spread  widely  through  the  press  of  the 
land. 

In  the  issue  for  April,  1927,  of  certain  “class” 
magazines  appeared  what  purported  to  be  the 
first  advertisement  depicting  an  American 
woman  actually  smoking  a cigarette.  This  is  not 
historically  true,  as  several  minor  brands  of 
“ladies’  cigarettes”  had  portrayed  women  smok- 
ing years  before  in  American  magazines;  but 
these  small  fry  had  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  It  remained  for  a relatively 
new  brand  of  cigarette  to  begin  a campaign  of 
feminine  appeal  by  placing  cigarettes  between 
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long,  slender  finger-tips  with  sharp-pointed  nails 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  masculine  digits. 
When  the  time  was  ripe,  a most  charming  young 
lady,  reclining  at  ease  with  cigarette  held  most 
nonchalantly  in  her  hand,  appeared  above  the 
caption:  “Women — ^when  they  smoke  at  all — 
quickly  develop  discerning  taste.” 

Mr.  Lee  Brown,  of  the  advertising  agency 
which  placed  this  advertisement,  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  find- 
ing the  right  model  for  the  illustration.  “One 
beautiful  girl  had  almost  been  selected,”  he  said, 
“but  she  had  too  much  of  a ‘well,  let’s  all  go  to 
the  devil  together’  look.  We  continued  our  search 
until  we  found  a sweet,  pleasant  type  you’d  want 
for  your  sister  or  wife.” 

The  appearance  of  this  pioneer  publicity 
brought  forth  angry  fulminations  from  the  pul- 
pit, captained  by  Dr.  John  Roach  Straton,  who 
was  given  double-column  head-lines  to  say  that 
he  was  amazed,  and  that  “We  see  the  ugliest  side 
of  our  modern  life  when  we  see  girls  and  women 
smoking.  The  whole  thing  is  disgusting,  and  I 
have  no  patience  with  it.” 

Press  comment  on  our  ladies’  nicotine  has 
been  quite  general,  but  mostly  a reflection  of  per- 
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sonal  prejudices  with  an  occasional  touch  of 
fact.  A mere  glance  over  head-lines  is  all  that 
most  newspaper  copy  would  warrant.  Witness: 
Ziegfeld  puts  ban  on  smoking  by  his  girls  at 
theater. — Emory  University  Students  vote  315  to 
77  against  smoking  for  girl  co-eds. — Smoking 
women  unfit  to  become  mothers,  physician  avers. 
— Puffing  on  the  sly  is  opposed  by  co-eds  of  Cin- 
cinnati University. — Women  have  right  to 
smoke,  seven  pastors  say. — Smoking  women  cre- 
ate cigarette-bag  vogue. — ^W.C.T.U.  protests 
against  pictures  in  posters  advertising  cigarettes. 
— No  smoking  rules  on  University  of  Chicago 
campus,  says  dean. — Smoking  not  a matter  of 
morality  for  school-girls,  but  of  good  taste,  says 
state  commissioner  of  elementary  schools. — 
Women,  93,  smokes  pipe  81  years  despite  mate’s 
kick ; says  all  girls  smoke  now,  so  she  is  in  style. 
— ^Wakefield  girls  forbidden  to  smoke  in  town 
hall. — They  smoked  ’em  forty  years  ago;  why 
not  now? — ^Women  have  no  right  to  smoke,  col- 
lege debate  ruling. — Do  really  nice  girls  smoke? 
They  advertise  it! — Supreme  court  of  New  Jer- 
sey upholds  dismissal  of  pretty  young  teacher 
who  smokes. — Young  mother  with  babe  in  arms 
lights  cigarette  on  street  car. — Cigarettes  for 
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ladies  not  so  harmful  as  long  supposed. — How 
much  smoking  hurts  modern  girl  depends  partly 
on  her  size,  declares  scientist. — Coffin  nails,  used 
moderately,  are  least  harmful  form  of  tobacco. 
— Let  ’em  smoke  or  not,  says  Vassar  head;  it  is 
a trifling  question. 

Dr.  MacCracken  of  Vassar  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed when,  after  delivering  a lecture  on  what 
education  means,  he  was  approached  by  re- 
porters and  asked,  not  to  discuss  educational 
ideals,  but  whether  women  should  smoke  or  not. 
He  said  that  the  question  was  trivial,  a matter  for 
the  women  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  that  if 
men  could  not  dispose  of  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional crops,  there  was  no  reason  why  women 
should  not  help. 

This  led  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  to  second 
the  motion  editorially  in  a New  York  tabloid. 
“All  this  talk  about  girls  debasing  their  woman- 
hood by  indulging  in  cigarettes  is  absolute 
bunk.  It  is  almost  the  same  thing  that  was  said 
about  men  when  they  first  began  shifting  from 
cigars  to  cigarettes.  Thirty  years  from  now  we 
will  laugh  at  the  idea  just  as  we  now  do  at  the 
one  that  women  showed  looseness  of  character 
when  they  first  appeared  without  corsets.” 
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F.P.A.,  Heywood  Broun,  fellow-colyumnists, 
editors,  vox  populi,  and  eager  reporters  play 
handball  with  the  moral,  sociological,  ethical, 
and  sometimes  even  economic  bubbles  of  the 
issue;  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  touch  upon  the 
fundamentals.  Nor  can  we  blame  them,  for  what 
do  we  know  about  fundamentals? 

There  is  one  capital  difference  between  smok- 
ing by  women  and  smoking  by  men : it  is 
the  biological  difference  between  a father  and  a 
mother.  If  it  is  true  that  nicotine  has  been  found 
in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  mothers  working  in  to- 
bacco factories,  or  in  the  milk  of  mothers  who 
smoke,  as  has  been  asserted,  then  women  face, 
not  a personal  question,  but  one  of  child  health 
and  national  vitality.  Nicotine,  in  very  small 
doses,  is  a dangerous  and  deadly  poison.  If  a 
pregnant  mother  smokes  enough  to  absorb  suffi- 
cient nicotine  to  tincture  the  unborn  infant’s  food 
with  even  a trace,  or  if  a nursing  mother  absorbs 
enough  nicotine  from  cigarettes  for  it  to  be  found 
indicated  in  her  milk,  then  smoking  becomes 
biologically  significant.  Until  this  can  be  demon- 
strated (and  it  should  not  be  difficult,  since  it 
is  a matter  of  delicate  chemical  analysis),  then 
there  certainly  is  not  the  ghost  of  a reason  for 
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believing  that  the  immortal  germ  plasm  is 
affected  by  smoking.  Germ  cells  are  about  as 
immune  to  modifying  influences  as  any  living 
structure,  and  seem  to  withstand  generations  of 
external  influence.  Countless  experiments  have 
been  tried  upon  them,  and  their  racial  resistance 
to  environmental  change  has  been  shown  to  be 
marvelous.  Not  so  with  mother’s  milk,  or  the 
fluids  from  which  an  embryo  draws  nourishment. 
Alcohol  and  tobacco  have  damaged  unborn 
animals.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  affects  unborn  babies. 
The  presence  of  nicotine  in  the  food  of  an  infant, 
born  or  unborn,  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  this 
question  once  for  all,  at  least  in  principle.  In 
practice  it  would  still  remain  a problem  of 
quantity.  Fifty  cigarettes  a day  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  embryo  or  baby.  Three  cigarettes  a day 
may  be  less  injurious  than  a cup  of  afternoon 
tea.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  morals,  fashion, 
ethics,  or  taste,  but  of  physiological  chemistry. 

All  that  has  been  said  and  written  with  regard 
to  tobacco  and  mankind  is  equally  true  concern- 
ing womankind  in  so  far  as  specific  facts  go. 
The  effects  of  excessive  smoking  upon  the  bio- 
logical functions  of  woman  as  the  mother  of 
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humanity  are  not  yet  determined.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  definite  evidence  of  any  effect 
as  yet  recorded.  A committee  of  fifty  scientists, 
including  biologists,  physicians,  psychologists, 
economists,  and  chemists  is  engaged  in  painstak- 
ing research  upon  various  phases  of  the  tobacco 
problem.  Now  and  then  one  of  them,  as  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  or  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap,  comes  into 
print  with  suggestions,  if  not  conclusions.  No 
doubt  the  time  is  coming,  and  it  may  be  near, 
when  we  shall  have  an  accumulation  of  actual 
facts,  scientifically  demonstrable,  upon  which  to 
base  a generalization  concerning  the  effects  of 
tobacco  smoke  upon  the  human  organism,  male 
and  female.  Thus  far  men  and  women  seem  to 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  both  with  relation 
to  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  and  to  the  depres- 
sant and  even  pathological  effects  which  come 
from  its  abuse  in  excess. 

Throughout  the  history  of  tobacco  in  this 
smoking  world  we  find  a sprinkling  of  references 
to  women  smokers  in  Europe,  culminating  in  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  their  number 
is  vastly  increasing  in  England  and  America 
since  the  World  War.  As  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  while 
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customs  vary  in  detail,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  be- 
longs equally  to  man  and  to  woman.  The  soci- 
ological significance  of  the  custom,  its  effect,  if 
any,  upon  health,  ethics,  morality,  and  the  fun- 
damental mores  of  humanity,  are  yet  to  be 
written. 

One  fact  stands  out  clearly  as  regards  temper- 
ance. The  history  of  tobacco  thus  far,  from  the 
days  when  Sarah  Fell,  stepdaughter  of  the 
famous  Quaker,  George  Fox,  purchased  pipes 
and  tobacco  for  her  sister  Susannah,  smoking 
by  women  has  been  much  more  moderate  than 
by  men.  Quiet  Quaker  ancestresses  of  our  un- 
quiet flappers  smoked  small  clay  pipes  of  vio- 
lently strong  tobacco;  but  we  have  no  record  of 
any  dramatic  addiction  to  the  weed  as  a vice. 
True,  there  are  occasional  old  crones,  smoking 
by  their  fireplaces,  who  have  become  as  habit- 
uated to  a pipe  as  to  the  tea-pot.  True  also  that,  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  women 
with  nothing  else  to  do  spend  most  of  their  time 
inhaling  tobacco  smoke  from  narghile  or  hooka. 
The  coming  of  the  cigarette  into  fashion  among 
English  and  American  women,  however,  is  an 
innovation  fraught  with  significance  as  concerns 
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temperance  and  excess.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  preachers,  lay  and  secular,  who  harbinger 
a total  wreckage  of  our  civilization  if  women 
take  to  smoking,  it  behooves  us  to  watch  the  new 
experiment  with  considerable  confidence  that  the 
natural  conservatism  of  womankind,  plus  its 
generic  sensitivity  to  all  things  that  threaten  its 
buoyancy  and  health,  will  swing  toward  reason- 
able moderation  in  the  new  flirtation  with  death. 
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Chapter  XIII:  A VERY  CONDENSED 
HISTORY  OF  TOBACCO 

The  weed 

From  Lethe’s  wharf,  whose  potent  seed, 
Nicotia,  big  from  Bacchus,  bore 
And  cast  upon  Virginia’s  shore. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

A BOUT  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus  wrote  about  a Scythian  tribe 
which  threw  the  leaves  of  a certain  tree  upon  the 
fire  around  which  the  men  gathered  and,  smelling 
the  smoke,  grew  drunk  upon  its  fumes.  Many 
peoples  of  ancient  times  seemed  to  have  thus 
smoked,  or  even  made  pipes  to  smoke  with;  but 
whether  the  leaves  they  used  were  tobacco  or 
hemp  or  some  other  narcotic  herb  has  never  been 
determined.  There  are  anthropologists  who,  find- 
ing curious  resemblances  between  the  stone 
carvings  of  men  smoking  pipes  on  the  walls  of 
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Maya  temples,  and  similar  suggestions  recorded 
on  Egyptian  monoliths,  infer  that  the  custom  of 
smoking  pipes  was  inherited  by  the  Mayas  from 
an  older  Oriental  civilization.  But  again,  whether 
tobacco  was  used  or  hemp  or  the  leaves  of  the 
sumac  bush  or  wild  rhubarb  root,  coltsfoot,  yar- 
row, red-willow,  pituri,  or  other  herb  or  moss, 
remains  a mystery.  It  is  to  the  Americans  that 
tobacco  itself  has  been  traced.  The  cliff-dwellers 
of  New  Mexico  rolled  cigarettes  of  tobacco  and 
the  husks  of  corn.  The  mound-builders  smoked 
their  own  peculiar  pipes.  Caribs  used  the  Y- 
shaped  tobago  pipe  and  rolled  cigars.  South 
American  Indians  chewed  and  smoked  and 
snuffed  tobacco.  North  American  tribes  devel- 
oped the  calumet  to  primitive  pipe  perfection. 

The  true  history  of  tobacco,  then,  starts 
in  America.  From  America  the  use  of  the 
herb  spread  over  all  the  world. 

(l492  : Columbus  discovers  to- 
bacco. Finds  Indians  of 
San  Salvador  puflSng 
tobacco-leaves  rolled  in 
corn-shucks,  the  ori- 
ginal cigarette. 

1493:  Columbus  names  a Ca- 
ribbean island  Tobago 
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because  it  resembled  the  Y-shaped  pipes  of 
the  islanders  called  tobagos. 

^1502:  Spaniards  discover  South  American  Indians 
chewing  tobacco,  try  the  trick,  get  sick,  try 
again,  like  it,  carry  the  custom  back  to  Spain. 

tl526:  G.  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  writes  of  smoking  by 
islanders  of  Santo  Domingo:  “very  pernicious 
. . . produces  insensibility  . . . inhale  smoke 
until  they  become  stupefied.” 

41535:  Jacques  Cartier,  paddling  up  St.  Lawrence 
River,  observes:  “They  suck  themselves  so  full 
of  smoke  that  it  oozes  from  their  mouths  like 
smoke  from  a chimney.  They  say  the  habit  is 
most  wholesome;  but  we  found  that  tobacco 
bit  our  tongues  like  pepper.” 

^ 1546:  Benzoni  describes  the  Indian  habit  thus: 
“Smoke  goes  into  mouth,  throat,  head.  They 
retain  it  as  long  as  they  can,  for  they  find 
pleasure  in  it.  Some  take  so  much  they  fall 
down  as  though  dead  and  remain  stupefied. 
Some  imbibe  enough  to  become  giddy  and  no 
more.” 

Francis  Hernandez  of  Toledo  brings  tobacco 
plants  to  Spain  and  cultivates  them  as  medi- 
cinal herbs. 

-^1561:  Jean  Nicot  carries  tobacco  plants  to  Catharine 
de’  Medici.  She  learns  to  like  snuff.  The  weed 
becomes  herbe  Medici, 

41565:  Hollanders,  having  set  out  tobacco  plants  in 
1561,  find  that  their  native  crop  is  milder  than 
that  of  America. 
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Sir  John  Hawkins  brings  tobacco  into  England. 
Dutch  traders  introduce  the  “divine  plant”  into 
Germany.  The  contagion  of  smoking  spreads 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Russia. 

1570:  Doctors  Pena  and  Lobel  of  London  write  first 
botanical  book  on  tobacco  and  dedicate  it  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

1586:  Ralph  Lane,  first  governor  of  Virginia,  brings 
Indian  pipe  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  teaches 
him  to  smoke. 

1587:  Sir  Walter  takes  tobacco  to  Ireland. 

1588:  Raleigh  wins  bet  with  Queen  Elizabeth  that  he 
can  weigh  tobacco  smoke.  First  weighs  tobacco, 
smokes  it,  and  then  weighs  ashes. 

Raleigh  smokes  pipe  in  Robert  Acton’s  park, 
“which  made  the  ladies  quit  him  till  he  had 
done.” 

^1589:  Cardinal  Prosper  de  la  Croix  introduces  to- 
bacco to  Italians.  It  becomes  herbe  de  la  Croix 
in  Italy. 

Sir  Walter  is  doused  with  ale  (or  was  it 
water?)  by  his  valet  to  extinguish  internal 
fires. 

1590:  First  printed  account  of  tobacco  pipe,  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 

Manufacture  of  clay  pipes  begun.  Soon  eclipse 
walnut-shells,  silver,  and  other  metal  pipes. 
Austria  prohibits  use  of  tobacco. 

1596:  Bishop  of  London  dies  “while  sitting  in  his 
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chair  taking  tobacco.”  Event  is  seized  upon  to 
prove  perniciousness  of  the  weed. 

^1599:  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders  introduce  to- 
bacco into  India. 

1600:  Tobacco  mixed  with  incense  in  English 
churches. 

Anti-tobacconist  Cob  declares  “four  people 
have  died  from  tobacco  within  a week.  One 
of  them  voided  a bushel  of  soot.” 

Smoking  in  English  theaters  permitted  and  be- 
comes usual. 

1601:  Tobacco  planted  in  Java,  where  it  flourishes 
luxuriantly. 

1602:  The  Chinese  begin  to  like  smoking. 

First  anti-tobacco  book  published.  Called 
“Worke  for  Chimney  Sweepers.” 

1603:  Physicians,  finding  tradesmen  encroaching  on 
their  privilege  of  prescribing  tobacco  as  a 
medicine,  protest  to  King  James. 

1604:  King  James  I launches  first  great  publicity 
campaign  against  tobacco.  Spreads  fame  of 
plant  to  every  corner  of  England.  People  who 
had  never  heard  of  it  before  become  inquisi- 
tive and  try  the  new  experience  of  smoking. 
Said  the  king,  in  part: 

“Have  you  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  to 
forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  foolishly  re- 
ceived, so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use 
thereof.  A custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hate- 
ful to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  danger- 
ous to  the  lungs  . . . resembling  the  Stygian 
smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.” 
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Trade  with  the  colonies  in  tobacco  imme- 
diately boomed.  James  raised  the  duty  by 
4000  per  cent;  but  the  people  paid  it,  and  be- 
gan importing  from  Spain  and  Portugal  also. 

1605:  First  record  of  tobacco-growing  in  India  and 
Japan. 

Dr.  Cheynell  of  Oxford  debates,  pipe  in  hand, 
with  King  James  in  defense  of  tobacco. 

1607:  An  African  traveler  writes,  “Tobacco  is  to  the 
natives  as  much  as  half  their  livelihood.” 

1612:  Imperial  edict  in  China  against  planting  or 
using  tobacco. 

1614:  “Black  Boy”  signs  appear  before  tobacco  shops. 
Smoking  has  become  fashionable  in  England. 
Men  carry  tobacco-box,  tongs,  priming  iron, 
tinder-box,  and  touchwood. 

1615:  Students  at  Cambridge  University  threatened 
with  expulsion  if  they  smoke  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

Joshua  Sylvester  writes  anti-tobacco  book: 
“Tobacco  Battered  and  the  Pipes  Shattered 
about  their  Ears  that  idely  Idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a Weed.” 

Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  fearing  effect  of  smok- 
ing upon  birth-rate,  prohibits  use  of  tobacco. 
Burns  a merchant  alive  in  his  stock  of  the 
plant. 

1617:  Mogul  Emperor,  Jehan  Geer,  puts  death  pen- 
alty on  smoking  or  snuffing  tobacco. 

Shah  Abbas,  enraged  that  courtiers  defy  his 
law,  makes  them  smoke  pipes  filled  with 
camels’  dung  for  punishment. 
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1618;  Before  losing  his  head  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Sir:  Walter  Raleigh  “took  a pipe  of  tobacco  a 
little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  which  some 
female  persons  were  scandalized  at.” 

1619:  “Ninety  agreeable  persons,  young  and  incor- 
rupt,” sail  from  England  to  become  wives  of 
Virginian  planters  at  a cost  of  120  pounds  of 
tobacco  each. 

British  pipe  makers  incorporated.  King  James 
enjoys  signing  their  charter  about  as  much  as 
did  King  John  the  affixing  of  his  seal  to  the 
Magna  Charta.  Motto  of  the  Pipe  Makers: 
“Let  Brotherly  Love  Continue.” 

1621:  “Sixty  maids  of  virtuous  education,  young  and 
handsome,”  follow  the  first  shipload  of  ninety 
to  Virginia,  this  time  at  a higher  price,  150 
pounds  of  tobacco  apiece. 

Sir  William  Stroud  moves  in  Parliament  to 
“banish  tobacco  utterly  from  the  kingdom.” 
No  result. 

1622:  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  M.P.,  rails  against  enor- 
mous national  waste  of  money  in  tobacco 
smoke. 

1624:  King  James  prohibits  imports  of  tobacco  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Limits  exports  from  col- 
onies to  100  pounds,  per  year  per  planter. 
Pope  Urban  VII;  “We  interdict  and  forbid  all 
' persons  of  either  sex,  to  take  tobacco  in  the 
porches  or  interiors  of  churches,  whether  by 
chewing,  smoking,  or  inhaling  in  the  form  of 
powder.” 

1625:  Jesuits  reply  to  King  James,  claiming  tobacco 
good  for  health  and  morals. 
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In  England;  “Tobacco  shops  in  greater  number 
than  alehouses  or  taverns.” 

1627:  Silver  spittoons  of  small  size  on  market  for 
gentlemen  to  carry  about  in  behalf  of  polite- 
ness. 

1628:  Shah  Sell,  grandson  of  Shah  Abbas,  sets  spies 
throughout  kingdom  to  punish  smokers.  Hot 
lead  poured  down  the  throats  of  two  merchants 
caught  selling  the  “infamous  weed.” 

1630:  Robert  Burton  denounces  tobacco  as  “a  plague, 
a mischief,  a violent  purger  of  goods,  lands, 
health;  hellish,  devilish,  and  damned  tobacco, 
the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul.” 

The  parson  of  Thornton,  short  of  tobacco, 
smokes  church  bell  ropes  as  a substitute. 

1633:  King  James  rules  that  all  tobacco  merchants 
must  be  licensed. 

i^34:  The  Czar  of  Russia:  “For  first  offense,  smokers 
shall  be  whipped;  for  the  second,  executed. 
Snuffers  shall  have  their  noses  amputated.” 
Greek  Church  prohibits  tobacco  to  adherents, 
promulgating  doctrine  that  it  was  fumes  of  to- 
bacco which  intoxicated  Noah. 

1635 : Smokers  in  Switzerland  summoned  before  coun- 
cil and  fined. 

King  of  France  prohibits  sale  of  tobacco  ex- 
cept by  apothecaries  on  prescription  of  phy- 
sician. Doctors  rejoice. 

1637:  Louis  XIII  enjoys  snuff  and  repeals  restrictive 
laws  against  tobacco. 

1647:  Colony  of  Connecticut:  “No  smoking  in  public. 
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In  private  only  when  alone.  Not  in  company 
with  others.” 

Shah  Abbas  II  of  Persia  -enjoys  tobacco  and 
rescinds  all  previous  laws  against  its  use. 

1648;  Connecticut:  “Law  shall  apply  to  smoking  in 
public  only.” 

1650:  Smoking  so  popular  in  England  that  a poet 
wrote: 

“Tobacco  engages  both  sexes  all  ages. 

The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy, 

From  court  to  the  cottage,  from  childhood  to  dotage, 
Both  those  that  are  sick  and  the  healthy.” 

Connecticut:  Order  of  General  Court:  “No 
smoking  under  age  of  twenty  one.  Nor  by  any- 
one else  except  upon  prescription  of  physician 
and  an  order  from  the  court.” 

1652:  Dutch  settlers  introduce  tobacc6  to  South 
Africa.  Tends  to  replace  smoking  of  dakka  (a 
strong  narcotic)  by  Hottentots. 

First  coffee  house  established  in  England.  Plus 
a stock  of  pipes  and  tobacco  for  guests. 

1655:  Hangman  of  Gloucestershire  complains  of  un- 
employment. “Men  are  too  busy  growing  to- 
bacco to  be  poaching  or  stealing  sheep.” 

1658:  Soldiers  smoke  pipes  at  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
funeral  despite  that  warrior’s  aversion  to  the 
weed. 

1661:  Berne,  Switzerland,  legislates  against  tobacco 
as  coming  under  Seventh  Commandment  of 
Moses. 
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1664:  Charles  II  of  England  prohibits  dons  of  Cam- 
bridge from  smoking  while  they  preach. 

1665:  Tobacco  considered  prophylactic  during  Great 
Plague  of  London.  Samuel  Pepys,  scared, 
“bought  some  roll  tobacco  to  smell  and  chaw, 
which  took  away  my  apprehension.” 

1666:  Children  carry  pipe  and  tobacco  to  school. 
Teacher  instructs  them  how  to  smoke.  Whips 
them  for  not  smoking  correctly. 

1660:  Massachusetts:  “Fine  of  12d.  for  smoking  on 
Sunday  within  two  miles  of  meeting  house.” 

1670:  A traveler  in  Persia  writes:  Both  men  and 
women  are  so  addicted  to  tobacco  that  “to  take 
it  from  them  is  like  to  take  away  their  lives.” 
The  shah  now  smokes  a pipe. 

1674:  Cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  France  be- 
comes a state  monopoly. 

1677:  Twenty  pipes  and  one  hundred  jews’-harps  are 
traded  for  a strip  of  land  near  Timber  Creek, 
New  Jersey. 

1693:  “No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
take  tobacco  into  the  gallery  or  to  the  table  sit- 
ting at  Committees.” 

1697:  William  III  comes  to  reign  over  England, 
bringing  big  Dutch  pipes.  English  manufac- 
turers increase  size  of  pipe  bowls. 

1700:  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  learns  to  smoke.  Re- 
vokes edicts  against  tobacco.  Leases  monopoly 
to  English  Merchants.  Stamps  out  small  revolu- 
tion caused  by  this  act.  Encourages  smoking 
for  benefit  of  royal  treasury. 
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Beau  Nash  leads  change  of  fashion  against 
smoking.  English  society  takes  up  snuffing  in- 
stead. 

1702:  Despite  “society,”  consumption  of  tobacco  in- 
creases in  England  to  per  capita  of  two  pounds 
per  year. 

1712:  The  dauphin  of  France  dies  of  a pinch  of  poi- 
soned snuff. 

1714:  Addison  writes,  in  the  “Spectator”:  “Lighting 
a man’s  pipe  at  the  same  candle  is  looked  upon 
among  brother-smokers  as  an  overture  to  con- 
versation and  friendship.” 

1723:  Virginian  ministers  are  paid  salaries  in  to- 
bacco. (“Mr.  Barlow,  for  17  sermons,  5590 
lbs.!”) 

Count  Andrassy  of  Austria  has  pipe  maker 
carve  first  meerschaum. 

Smoking  contest  at  Oxford  Theater.  Twelve 
shillings  to  man  or  woman  who  would  first 
smoke  three  ounces  of  tobacco  without  taking 
a drink  or  going  off  stage.  An  old  builder  wins 
the  contest. 

•'(*1724:  Pope  Benedict  XIII  learns  the  joys  of  smok- 
ing. Revokes  all  papal  bulls  against  the  habit. 

1732:  Tobacco  legal  tender  in  Maryland  at  one  penny 
a pound. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  tobacco-excise  bill  de- 
feated. 

1743:  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  orders  confisca- 
tion of  all  snuff-boxes  brought  to  church. 

1759:  George  Washington,  tobacco  planter,  ships 
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fifty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  England  from 
Virginia. 

^1760:  Physicians  declare  snuff  reduces  the  brain  to 
sooty  dry  condition  and  multiplies  deaths  from 
cancer  and  apoplexy  a hundredfold. 

%771:  French  tobacco  monopoly  yields  $5,500,000 
for  the  year. 

■^1773:  Samuel  Johnson  writes  that  “Smoking  has  gone 
out,”  meaning  it  is  not  longer  a custom  of  po- 
lite society. 

1782:  William  Cowper  celebrates  the  popularity  of 
snuff: 

“Says  the  Pipe  to  the  Snuff  Box,  I can’t  understand 
What  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  see  in  your  face, 
That  you  are  in  fashion  all  over  the  land, 

And  I am  so  much  fallen  into  disgrace.” 

The  richness  of  soil  in  Vuelta  Aba  jo  district  of 
Cuba  is  discovered,  and  tobacco  begins  to  im- 
prove in  flavor  and  aroma. 

First  European  cigar  factory  establislied  in 
Hamburg. 

Nicotine  (C10H14N2)  isolated  from  tobacco  oils. 

Napoleon  I,  noticing  rich  jewels  on  tobacco- 
merchant’s  wife,  raises  prices  and  piles  up 
profits  for  his  war  chest  from  the  state  monop- 
oly. 

Thomas  Jefferson  commends  Francisco  Ira- 
della’s  work  upon  the  tobacco-leaf  capitals  on 
the  columns  of  the  National  Capitol. 
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1819:  Sir  Walter  Scott  presents  son  with  his  best  pipe 
as  parting  gift  to  a soldier. 

1829 : Reduction  of  tariff  on  cigars  leads  English  gen- 
tlemen to  experiment  with  this  form  of  smok- 
ing, although  indoors. 

1831;  Tobacco  celebrated  as  prophylactic  against 
cholera  in  French  epidemic. 

1837:  Club  rooms,  ale  houses,  taverns,  and  coffee 
shops  begin  to  sanction  smoking  of  cigars  in 
England.  Pipes  and  tobacco  jars  return. 
Queen  Victoria  opposed  to  all  forms  of  to- 
bacco. 

1843:  French  government  begins  manufacture  of 
cigarettes. 

1845:  Duke  of  Wellington  issues  order  prohibiting 
smoking  by  officers  of  junior  rank,  and  by  sol- 
diers in  mess-halls. 

Pheasy  Molly  sets  fire  to  her  clothes  while 
lighting  a pipe.  Dies  at  age  of  ninety-six. 

1850:  Victoria  rules  against  adulteration  of  tobacco 
with  sack  lees,  muscatel,  leaves,  peat  earth, 
bran,  sawdust,  meals,  alum,  saltpeter,  and  dyes. 

1853:  Marshal  Prim  gives  Napoleon  III  twenty  thou- 
sand cigars,  stamped  with  imperial  N,  packed 
in  inlaid  cedar  boxes  and  valued  at  $150,000. 
Wooden  pipes  begin  to  appear  on  English 
market. 

1854:  French  pipe  maker  starts  manufacture  of  pipes 
from  hruyere  root,  and  “brier”  pipes  begin  to 
drive  those  of  clay  and  other  woods  into  ob- 
solescence. 
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1856:  British  officers  bring  cigarettes  home  from 
Crimean  War.  Set  fashion.  Bring  smoking  into 
the  open  again. 

Jane  Garbut,  aged  110,  who  “had  dwindled 
into  small  compass,  retaining  all  her  faculties, 
and  enjoying  her  pipe,”  dies. 

1860:  Man  wins  wager.  Smokes  100  cigars  (regular 
size)  in  twelve  hours. 

1862:  First  U.  S.  tax  on  tobacco  for  internal  revenue. 
Yields  about  $3,000,000. 

1863:  General  U.  S.  Grant  receives  11,000  cigars  after 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  used  stump 
of  cigar  as  marshal’s  baton. 

1868:  First  smoking  compartments  appear  on  rail- 
roads. 

1871:  Mynheer  Van  Klaes  dies  at  eighty-one,  having 
smoked  four  tons  of  tobacco  during  his  life- 
time. Smokers  of  Rotterdam  mourn. 

1876:  Prince  of  Wales  adjourns,  with  host,  to  stables 
for  a smoke.  Smoking  rooms  not  yet  in  vogue. 

1877:  Practice  of  mixing  and  blending  tobaccos  in- 
augurated. 

Wesleyan  Conference:  “No  preacher  shall  use 
tobacco  without  prescription  by  doctor.” 

1878:  Vulcanite  mouthpieces  for  brier  pipes. 

’Anti-tobacco  society  founded  in  New  York. 
Bismarck’s  plea  for  state  tobacco  monopoly  in 
Germany  rejected. 

1880:  Sumatra  and  Java  leaf  competes  with  Havana. 
Switzerland  enacts  law  against  smoking  by 
minors. 
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1881:  American  firm  introduces  brass  band  to  enter- 
tain workers  in  tobacco  factory. 

1883:  Drunken  man  arrested  for  fighting  wooden 
cigar-store  Indian. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  gets  patent  for  cigar- 
rolling machine. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  discovers 
cigarettes  in  Zuhi  caves. 

1884:  Anthony  Comstock  protests  prize  schemes  of 
tobacconists. 

Seven  million  cigars  burned  in  Key-West  fire. 
Anti-tobacconists  rejoice. 

William  Braggs  dies,  leaving  collection  of 
seven  thousand  pipes. 

1885:  Princess  of  Wales  serves  cigarettes  at  lunch- 
eon. Workers  in  tobacco  factories  of  Valencia 
immune  to  cholera. 

1889:  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  serves  cigarettes  to  men 
and  women  guests  at  White  House. 

1890:  Stump  market  opened  in  Paris.  Cigar  stumps 
from  streets  purchased  by  wholesalers  at  one 
franc  a pound. 

1891:  Cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Egypt  prohibited  by 
law. 

1895:  Women  cigarette  makers  in  Mexico  lose  jobs 
while  on  strike,  and  start  cooperative  cigarette- 
factory. 

1898:  Man  escapes  conviction  for  making  cigars  with- 
out license  by  proving  he  used  cabbage  leaves 
instead  of  tobacco. 

1900:  Emperor  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  smokes  pipe, 
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loses  his  dinner,  forbids  Abyssinians  to  smoke, 
is  made  honorary  member  of  Anti-Tobacco  So- 
ciety of  France. 

New  smoking  room  installed  in  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1904:  Merger  of  three  large  firms  into  American  To- 
bacco Company. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  begins  investigation  of 
“tobacco  trust.” 

1905:  Chimpanzee  dies  in  Indiana  after  being  de- 
prived of  cigarettes,  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed. 

1906:  Anti-cigarette  bill  introduced  into  Congress. 

French  tobacco  monopoly  profits  $75,000,000. 
Italian  tobacco  monopoly  shows  profits  of  350 
per  cent. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department  bans  cigarette-smoking. 
National  law  against  selling  cigarettes  to  mi- 
nors in  force  in  United  States. 

1907:  Carrie  Nation  jailed  in  Washington  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  while  lecturing  on  evils  of 
cigarettes. 

Kate  Mulcahey  arrested  in  New  York  for  smok- 
ing cigarettes  in  public. 

1909:  Carrie  Nation,  in  London,  says  fogs  are  God’s 
judgment  on  tobacco  smokers. 

1910:  Tobacconist  convention  protests  against  auto- 
mobile. Will  lure  people  away  from  homes 
and  clubs.  Smoking  will  be  diminished. 

1911:  Chinese  in  Shanghai  form  anti-cigarette  so- 
ciety. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  pipe  sold  at  auction  for 
five  guineas. 

Japanese  law  in  force  against  selling  tobacco 
to  minors,  and  against  smoking  by  all  who 
are  under  age. 

1914:  Percival  Hill,  president  of  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  Henry  Ford  engage  in  a duel  of 
words  over  evils  and  virtues  of  the  cigarette. 
World  War  partially  paralyzes  tobacco  trade. 
American  Tobacco  Company  selects  salesmen 
by  psychological  tests. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  says  that  acrolein,  pro- 
duced by  burning  cigarette  paper,  causes  brain- 
cells  of  cigarettists  to  degenerate. 

1916:  Billy  Sunday  campaigns  against  cigarettes. 

1917:  French  monopoly  clears  $90,000,000. 

1918:  Bull  Durham  and  Duke’s  Mixture  tobaccos 
commandeered  by  U.  S.  Government  for  army 
use. 

K.  of  C.  orders  1,400,000  cigarettes,  5,000,- 
000  cigars,  4,000,000  corn-cob  pipes  for  boys 
overseas. 

5000  houses  destroyed  in  Constantinople.  Fire 
from  cigarette  butt. 

Holland  holds  5,000,000,000  cigars  ready  for 
market. 

Y.M.C.A.  lifts  ban  on  smoking  and  orders 
70,000,000  cigarettes  and  3,000,000  cigars  for 
dough-boys. 

Oscar  Hammerstein,  inventor  of  cigar-rolling 
machine  and  later  musical  impressario,  dies. 

Events  since  the  Word  War  are  too  recent  to  be 
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chronicled  as  history.  In  fact  the  title  “history” 
hardly  applies  to  the  foregoing  high  lights  in 
tobacconia.  Hundreds  of  volumes  and  thousands 
of  articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
tobacco.  Its  social,  economic,  agricultural,  med- 
ical, psychological,  and  poetical  aspects  are 
treated  in  detail.  The  legal  lore  alone  is  ponder- 
ous. It  will  be  noticed  that  no  reference  is  made 
in  our  chronology  to  the  anti-cigarette  legisla- 
tion of  various  American  States.  The  sale  of 
cigarettes  was  prohibited  in  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  All  these  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed. Sometimes  laws  against  the ' sale  of 
tobacco  to  minors  have  been  substituted,  or  the 
prohibitory  laws  have  been  modified  to  fit  new 
conditions.  The  age  limit  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one.  Kansas  was  the  last  State  to  fall 
before  the  change  in  public  sentiment.  In  1927 
its  anti-cigarette  law  was  repealed  and  the  to- 
bacco bootlegger  lost  his  trade.  Every  State  now 
has  some  form  of  law  protecting  minors  from 
tobacco;  how  effectively  these  laws  work,  no 
one  can  say. 

To  those  who  are  curious  enough  to  follow  the 
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subject  further,  a short  bibliography  is  suggested 
as  a starting  point.  All  references  in  the  present 
work  will  be  found  either  in  the  text  listed  or 
by  reference  in  them  to  the  original  source. 
O’Shea’s  bibliography  records  sixty  books  and 
more  than  a hundred  articles.  This  alone  will 
suggest  enough  reading  for  a year  or  more  of 
diligent  research. 


Apperson  G.  L.  “The  Social  History  Putnam 

of  Smoking” 

Barrie,  James  M.  “My  Lady  Nicotine”  Scribner 
Brown,  Will  H.  “Tobacco  under  the  Standard  Pub.  Co. 

Searchlight” 

DuNinix,  Alfred  “The  Pipe  Book”  Macmillan 
Fisher,  George  J.  “The  Physical  Ef-  Association  Press 

fects  of  Smoking” 


Fisher,  Vivian  Ezra 

“An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  Tobacco 
Smoking” 

Comparative  Psy- 
chology Mono- 

graphs, Williams 
& Wilkins 

Kellogg,  John  H. 

“Tobaccoism” 

Modern  Medicine  j-Od 
Pub.  Co. 

Knight,  Joseph 

“Pipe  and  Pouch” 

Joseph  Knight  Co. 

O’Shea,  M.  V. 

“Tobacco  and  Men- 
tal Efficiency” 

Macmillan  O 

Morley,  Christo- 
pher 

“Pipefuls” 

Doubleday  Page 

Penn,  W.  A. 

“The  Soverane 

Herb” 

Grant  Richards 

Werner,  Carl  A. 

“Tobaccoland” 

Tobacco  Leaf  Pub. 
Co. 

Young,  W.  W. 

“The  Story  of  the 
Cigarette” 

Appleton 
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Tobacco,  some  say  is  a potent  narcotic 
That  rules  half  the  world  in  a way  quite  despotic; 
So  to  punish  him  well  for  his  wicked  and  merry 
tricks, 

We’ll  burn  him  forthwith,  as  they  used  to  do  heretics. 

Anonymous. 

T HE  story  of  tobacco  echoes  the  fable  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Paradise  with  a snake  in  the 
grass. 

After  reading  what  certain  medicos  say  about 
the  poisonous  herb,  a kindly  pipe  dream  becomes 
a nightmare.  One  seems  to  suffocate  with  carbon 
monoxide,  or  lie  dying  of  myocarditis.  Having 
seen  guinea-pigs  writhe,  convulse,  shiver,  and 
then  stiffen  into  pathetic  little  corpses,  we  feel 
the  after-dinner  cigarette  as  a coffin  nail 
between  our  fingers,  and  we  hear  the  rumbling 
of  the  undertaker’s  hearse.  If  a friend  sends  us 
a box  of  genuine  Havanas,  we  feel  a lurking 
suspicion  of  murderous  intent  behind  a gift  so 
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freighted  with  subtle  poison.  We  may  go  to 
Barrie  for  an  antidote  to  the  writings  of  tobac- 
correctionists;  but  within  our  ears  there  rings 
dire  prophecy  of  doom.  We  have  heard  a 
muezzin,  paraphrasing  Omar: 

I must  abjure  the  fragrant  weed,  I must, 

Scared  by  some  After-reckoning,  ta’en  on  trust. 
Or  lured  with  Hope  of  some  Diviner  Smoke, 

To  fill  the  Bowl — when  crumbled  into  dust. 

One  likes  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  smok- 
ing is  real.  The  psychologist  tells  us  that  such 
joy  is  spurious,  a psychic  camouflage,  a delusion 
and  a snare.  We  smoke,  he  says,  not  because  we 
like  a cigar,  but  to  mitigate  the  irritation  of 
going  without  one. 

Drift  into  reveries  of  long  ago  when  firelight 
and  emberglow  were  magnetic  centers  of  friend- 
liness in  a fearsome  and  fighting  world.  It  was 
then  that  fire-loving  cave  people  survived  to  be- 
come our  ancestors,  while  their  fireless  fellows 
perished  by  the  tooth  and  claw  of  the  jungle. 
Do  we  feel  dim  atavis- 
tic echoes  of  those  by; 

''gone  days  as  strike 
a match  (no  less  a mir- 
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acle  than  bringing  fire  from  rubbing-sticks  oi* 
flint!)  and  light  the  diminutive  hearth  held  so 
snugly  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand?  Does  the  age- 
old  ritual  in  smoke  ascending  as  sweet  savor  to 
a god  touch  within  us  an  instinct  to  relax,  for- 
get the  stressful  ^eserTtV  and  commune  with 
racial  memories  and  long  forgotten  dreams?  It 
is  all  to  no  avail.  We  are  assured,  with  Emerson, 
th^t  the  first  illusion  of  tobacco  is  to  make  us 
believe  we  do  something  when  we  are  doing 
nothing,  and  that  no  amount  of  mysticism  will 
justify  the  lotus-like  narcotization  by  a drug. 

James  Russell  Lowell  began  his  charming 
“Winter  Evening  Hymn  to  My  Fire”  with: 

Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 

Than  all  the  grape’s  bewildering  juice, 

We  worship,  unforbid,  of  thee; 

And  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 
In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 
A flower  of  frailest  reverie. 

So  winds  and  loiters  idly  free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk. 

But  even  such  lines  as  these  are  condemned  as  a 
sentimental  retreat  from  reality,  a subtle  justi- 
fication for  cowardly  habit.  Small  wonder  then 
that  there  are  those  who  withdraw  into  the  de- 
fenses of  cynical  good  humor. 
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Once  upon  a time  a group  of  good-natured 
fellows,  bachelors  like  Barrie’s  Arcadians, 
formed  an  association  for  committing  suicide  on 
the  tobacconic  instalment  plan.  They  wantonly 
chose  the  shorter  life  with  smoke  to  the  longer 
one  without  it.  Lotus-eaters,  coffin-nailers,  self- 
poisoners, drug-addicts,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  called,  they  signed  a pact  to  smoke  together 
here  and  now,  there  and  thereafter,  as  the  gods 
might  will. 

Their  common  tobacco  jar  was  a human  skull. 
Cigarette  box  and  cigar  humidor  were  labeled 
with  skull  and  bones,  like  a bottle  of  arsenic.  A 
rattly  skeleton,  cast  off  by  a medical  school  as 
imperfect,  hung  from  an  improvised  gallows  in 
one  corner.  Otherwise  the  club  quarters  were 
sunny  and  cheerful  enough.  There  was  always 
an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  and  joyous 
welcome. 

This  was  a group  intent  upon  the  gladness 
of  living.  The  fear  of  death  was  discounted  in 
behalf  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  If  such  pleasures 
were,  indeed,  spurious,  the  members  welcomed 
the  illusion  of  pleasure  as  though  it  were  a 
reality.  But  they  were  not  abandoned  to  excess. 
The  realization  that  tobacco  contains  a potential 
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poison,  and  that  one  must  handle  it  with  care, 
led  toward  such  moderation  as  even  the  nicopho- 
biac  admits  will  prolong  one’s  days. 

The  Gringuito  simpdtico  of  Porfirio  Diaz’s  day 
was  once  a member  of  this  suicidal  coterie.  A 
quarter  of  a century  has  passed  since  his  last 
pipe  with  colleagues  of  the  poison  cult.  During 
that  time  he  has  smoked  occasionally,  more  espe- 
cially after  or  during  the  reading  of  anti- 
tobacconic  literature.  But  he  is  grateful  for  every 
word  of  warning  and  for  every  threat  of  disease, 
degeneration,  and  death.  They  have  helped  him 
to  form  a few  generalizations  about  tobacco,  ap- 
plicable to  himself  only,  and  not  set  down  as  rule 
or  guide  for  others. 

'^He  has  concluded  that,  for  him,  there  is 
a neurological  handicap  in  using  tobacco  as  a 
stimulant.  Smoking  for  “kick”  makes  one  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The 
stimulus  must  increase,  however  slowly,  in  order 
to  produce  the  desired  reaction.  When  such  a 
stimulus  is  linked  with  a small  dose  of  poison,  it 
may  prove  dangerous. 

If  smoking  is  relied  upon  as  a stimulus  to  in- 
tellectual work  there  is  another  factor  to  consider? 
If  more  or  less  dependent  on  a physiologic  boost, 
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the  effectiveness  of  such  work  may  become  con- 
ditioned upon  the  presence  of  the  stimulant,  or 
the  process  of  stimulation,  or  both.  The  psycho- 
logical principle  of  the  conditioned  reflex  tends 
to  operate  more  and  more  deeply  until  it  be- 
comes ingrained  and  a habit  is  set.  Work  suffers 
unless  accompanied  by  smoke.  One  must  then 
either  continue  with  or  reform  a habit.  That 
means  either  resignation  to  a possibly  harmful 
practice  or  the  rebuilding  of  a mental  structure. 
The  latter  is  not  always  easy.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult.  At  best  it  is  a waste  of  energy  and  time. 
Experience  with  these  facts,  therefore,  has  led  to 
leaving  work  hours  unconditioned  by  tobacco. 

Since  smoking  is  so  social  a custom,  it  has 
seemed  well  to  condition  it,  if  at  all,  upon  lei- 
sure, and  with  friendly  relations  with  one’s  fel- 
lows. Sharing  tobacco  has  taken  the  place  of 
sharing  salt  as  a symbol  of  good  fellowship.  By 
limiting  the  pleasure  of  smoking  to  hours  of 
leisure,  and  especially  to  those  healthful  mo- 
ments at  the  close  of  a meal,  two  points  are 
gained.  Careful  studies,  like  those  of  Professor 
William  H.  Burnham,  show  that  it  is  more  whole- 
some to  smoke  after  than  before  a meal.  And 
smoking  in  company  with  a friend  multiplies 
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whatever  of  pleasure  or  illusion  of  pleasure 
there  may  be. 

Again,  as  tobacco  smoke  contains  a mild  nar- 
cotic, and  since  it  is  the  function  of  a narcotic 
to  relax,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  depress, 
then  linking  its  use  with  leisure  time  accords 
with  released  tension,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
There  is  less  danger  of  drifting  into  thoughtless 
habituation  here  than  when  one  seeks  an  arti- 
ficial rest  by  smoking  during  the  stress  and  strain 
of  work.  There  is  no  mere  retreating  from  reality, 
but  rather  a pleasant  ceremonial  which,  acted  out 
in  moderation,  is  possibly  as  harmful  or  harm- 
less as  Huxley’s  cup  of  afternoon  tea. 

Approaching  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  would  approach  any  social 
custom  requiring  the  discipline  of  host  or  hostess, 

one  finds  himself  more  master  than  slave.  It  is 

% 

^ more  difficult  to  use  tobacco  within  limits  of  in- 
telligent discipline  than  it  is  to  do  without  it 
entirely.  There  may  be  as  much  cowardice  in 
running  away  from  a pipe  as  there  is  in  habit- 
ually running  to  nicotine  as  a drug.  Those  who 
insist  there  can  be  no  temperance  in  smoking, 
and  that  all  indulgence  is  a symptom  of  slavery, 
challenge  one  to  combat.  To  fight  tendencies 
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toward  foolish  excess  or  stupid  habit  becomes 
a game. 

The  heart  of  the  reformer  was  exposed,  not 
long  ago,  in  one  of  seventeen  objections  pro- 
mulgated by  a Methodist  minister  against  to- 
bacco. Said  he:  “I  am  afraid  of  myself,  lest  the 
habit  should  get  me.  I fear  I would  want  to 
smoke  all  the  time.  I feel  it  in  my  bones  that  I 
could  never  be  a moderate  smoker.  I’d  hate  to 
be  dragged  at  the  heels  of  habit  and  lose  my  self- 
respect  for  nothing.” 

If  one  feels  that  way  about  it,  obviously  the 
thing  to  do  is  abstain.  Such  people  are  of  stuff 
that  sinners  are  made  of,  and  saints.  Like  An- 
thony Comstock,  they  feel  the  devil  within  them 
and  are  scared.  They  over-react  and  give  grist 
to  the  Freudian  mill.  Over-sensitive  constitutions 
are  prone  to  extremes.  They  may  become  addicts 
or  teetotalists  and  perhaps  do  well  to  surround 
tliemselves  with  ascetic  defenses.  They  may  do 
good  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  prohibition,  for 
there  is  wide  room  for  lugubrious  antidotes  to 
the  saccharine  inanities  of  tobacco  advertise- 
ments. And,  as  all  of  us  are  built  more  or  less 
alike,  we  would  do  well  to  take  warning  and  be 
careful. 
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The  lesson  of  Aristotle’s  golden  mean  is  not 
the  easiest  to  learn,  or  its  philosophy  the  simplest 
to  practise.  Yet,  while  it  is  more  difficult  to  form 
a temperate  practice  of  smoking  than  to  drift 
into  mere' automatic  habit,  it  is  not  impossible. 
In  fact  smoking  need  not  necessarily  become  a 
habit  at  all.  It  may  remain  an  occasion,  like 
going  to  a theater  or  drinking  a glass  of  ale. 

Tobacco,  however,  needs  no  defense.  The  plant 
has  multiplied  over  the  earth  until  every  people 
is  partly  shadowed  by  its  leaves.  Whether  the 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  or  for 
their  hurt  remains  to  be  recorded  in  days  to 
come.  The  brief  history  of  four  centuries  shows 
ample  compensation  for  any  physical  harm  to- 
bacco may  have  done  in  the  friendliness  and  fel- 
lowship which  it  has  promoted  among  men. 

We  all  may  listen,  and  perhaps  with  profit,  to 
the  voice  of  the  physician,  toxicologist,  psycholo- 
gist, and  theologian.  Economist  and  politician 
may  hold  briefs  both  con  and  pro  the  sovereign 
herb  (or  the  vile  weed).  But  this  smoking  world 
rolls  on  in  time  and  space.  Mankind  experiments 
empirically  on  a vast  scale  upon  its  surface.  No 
scientific  questionnaire  will  ever  cover  the  field 
that  is  open  to  research.  Whether  smoking  will 
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live  as  a custom  built  into  the  mores  of  human- 
ity, or  die  like  a discarded  fashion,  will  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  or  pain  it  brings,  in  the  long 
run,  to  that  entirely  mythical  being,  the  aveiage 
man  or  woman  of  the  earth. 


THIS  IS  THE  END 
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